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Step by Step He Moved Upward From 
Bank Clerk to Lumber Chief - 


Ernest Wyckoff Demarest—*Demmie” to lumbermen 
all over the Pacific Coast region, and many others 
throughout the country—might well be termed “the presi- 
dent with a smile”; without disparagement of any other 
smiling president, in the White House or elsewhere. For 
almost two years of the most strenuous period in the his- 
tory of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association—1933 
and 1934—he was president of that or- 


first place, but did it with a smile; and he gave to it 
everything he had, sacrificing time needed in his own busi- 
ness, spending many months in Washington, working early 
and late until the physical strain had become so pro- 
nounced that his colleagues had to send him home. And 
wherever he went, his smile, his picturesque way of ex- 
pressing himself, and his unswerving fidelity of purpose, 

won favor for him, and got the results 








ganization. He accepted it only at the 
insistence of the directors, and other 
leaders in the West Coast lumber indus- 
try; and when the persuasiveness of his 
colleagues overcame his protests he 
yielded as a duty. 

Having taken the job he threw all of 
his ability and his characteristic energy 
into the work of serving the West 
Coast lumber industry as a whole. From 
the start he faced a most difficult task. 
In 1932, just prior to his induction as 
president, he headed the delegation 
which represented the West Coast in- 
dustry in its efforts to secure increased 
tariff protection, and which resulted in 
the imposition of the $3 per M excise 
tax on lumber imports. Prior to that, 
he had been active in securing $1 per M 
tariff on lumber. When he accepted 
the presidency of the West Coast asso- 
ciation the industry was discouraged. 
Production had dropped to 30 percent of 











he was working for. Some of his friends 
have said of him since that he is just 
the opposite of the “trimmer.” He is a 
super-salesman. He is democratic, and 
makes friends wherever he goes, be- 
cause he treats everybody in a friendly 
manner, all the while sticking firmly to 
his principles. 

And so, having resigned as president 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, he went back to his regular job 
as president and general manager of the 
Pacific National Lumber Co., with gen- 
eral offices in Tacoma, and sawmill and 
logging operations at National, Wash. ; 
on the lower slopes of that grand old 
mountain which in deference to the 
home city of this lumberman we will 
call Mount Tacoma, but which geogra- 
phers in their ignorance insist is Mount 
Rainier. Because of his youthful ap- 
pearance and fun-loving nature, coupled 
with an idiomatic manner of speech, 














1929 level; lowest since 1869, when 
first figures were available. 

When the NRA came into existence Mr. Demarest was 
made a member of the Lumber Code Authority, and later 
a member of the Control committee at Washington. Mr. 
Demarest was one of a majority of the leaders of the 
lumber industry in the United States who believed that 
the Lumber Code offered them an opportunity which 
they had wished for for generations—an opportunity to 
stabilize their business, to secure a price commensurate 
with the value of their product, and thereby to be enabled 
to pay good wages to their employees. He never lost his 
conception of living up to the Code in all its details, and 
his consistency and sincerity of purpose in this respect 
are a splendid demonstration of his character. 

When a majority of the directors of the association 
outlined a change of policy for the organization which was 
not consistent with the principles he was working for he 
gladly resigned. He unwillingly tackled the job in the 


some may not have recognized his out- 
standing traits of intense industry, depth 
of character and ability as a clear, fundamental thinker 
possessed of rock-ribbed convictions. Since the time when 
as a 17-year-old-boy he became a bank messenger he has 
been a hard-working, exceptionally capable individual, tak- 
ing his fun along with his work, and thus making the 
daily routine enjoyable both for himself and those asso- 
ciated with him. 

Ernest W. Demarest was born in Woodbridge, N. J., 
Nov. 16, 1881; the son of Mr. and Mrs. William Henrv 
Demarest. His boyhood was spent in Woodbridge, and 
there he received his education at the high school. His 
early business training, which no doubt had a great in- 
fluence on his entire career, was received in one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding financial institutions—the Chase National 
Bank, New York, where he began as a messenger in 1898 
and where he remained until 1903. His rise in the bank 
was somewhat remarkable, consider [Turn to Page 47] 
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When you intrust your orders to Winton you can for- ° 
get about buying worries and concentrate on your 
other business. Wéinton's broad gauged service will 
supply your exact requirements intelligently, accu- 
rately and promptly, whether your needs are large or 
small. Winton has practically everything in Idaho 
White Pine, Ponderosa Pine, White Spruce, Douglas 
Fir, Western Hemlock, Red Cedar Siding and Shingles 
—and the years have shown that you can always rely on Winton I 
for honest quality and service that SERVES. 
MAY WE HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY TO PROVE IT? 
abigsenenen — 1 
WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Company, Gibbs, Idaho: PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Ewauna Box Company, Klamath Falls, | 
| SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., The Pas, Manitoba, Oregon — Somers Lumber Company, Somers, Montana. | 
FOR QUALITY 
and SERVICE 
in 
NORTH 
woopDs 
PRODUCTS 
Just Check Over 
All items These Special Holt Values: 
of Yard 
and Shed 25/32x14%, 2nd & Btr. Maple Flooring......... 27000’ 
Stock — 33/32x214 2nd St’d Maple Flooring.......... 18000’ 
—— 25/32x2144 lst Beech Flooring............... 8,000’ 
Finish 25/32x24%4 3d Birch Flooring................ 25000’ 
Drop Siding 25/32x24%4 Clr. Pl. Red Oak Flooring........ 10000’ 
Boards 8/4 Sel. & Ber. Birch Lbr. A. D............. 50000’ 
—— Survey Forecasts 10/4 Sel. & Btr. Birch Lbr. A. D............. 40000’ 
Rafters H uildin 12/4 No. 1 C & Btr. Birch Lbr. A. D........... 20000’ 
Timbers Continued B § 6/4 No. 1 C & Btr. Gray Elm................ 75000’ 
Etc. Upturn cee 8/4 No. 1 C & Btr. Gray Elm................ 100000’ 
This year has shown a steady, consistent gain in home con- 10/4 No. 1 C & Btr. Gray Elm................ 100000’ a 
struction, repairing and modernizing — and a reliable 
National survey forecasts a corresponding increase for 1936. Remember Holt Whenever T 
The two Crowell Mills are always ready to assist you in ‘ 
supplying the increasing Long Leaf demands of your com- You Need: 
munity with a full line of quality items, intelligent under- M , . In 
pana ; ? onthe Pscneer ‘ind aple, Oak or Birch Flooring—Hardwood or Hem- in 
eae BM ga en ee ee ee Se lock Lumber—Cedar Posts, Lath or Shingles in in 
may we q ; I - Straight or Mixed Cars. ( 
Pay 
The Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co. Ltd. ple 
la LUMBER CO. OCONTO, 
Meridian Lumber Company, Ltd. HARDWOOD CO. wis. c 
General Sales Office: LONG LEAF, LA. naan am, Mattene! Har@weed Lumber Asm. Northern Benet 7 
E. H. Williamson, General Sales Manager. : ee Maple wy My 4 si 
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Distribution, Advertising, Reserve Stocks, Conser- 
vation, Court Decision, Invention, Co-operation 


ROM a recent meeting of directors of 

the Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, which gave serious con- 
sideration to some of the evils that have 
followed the practice of dealers accepting 
commissions on sales made direct by man- 
ufacturers or jobbers, came this state- 
ment: “Our dealers must determine to 
run their own businesses, to quote their 
own prices and terms, and to free them- 
selves from the competition of the very 
sources of supply, sometimes, which they 
patronize, by refusing absolutely to ac- 
cept a commission on a direct sale.” That 
the association proposes to make this 
question of distribution a positive issue is 
indicated in a stirring appeal by Secre- 
tary Adolph Pfund to the dealers of the 
State for 100 percent backing of the asso- 
ciation program. Among other things 
this appeal says: “Our own Illinois Lum- 
ber & Material Dealers’ Association must 
fight for orderly distribution as never be- 
fore. Our existence depends on it. The 
distribution platform adopted by the as- 
sociation is not only the salvation of deal- 
ers, but is helpful to the public and the 
construction industry.” The association 
platform is to be carried into every county 
club and district meeting and “the build- 
ing material world is going to hear un- 
mistakably that dealers are going to run 
their own businesses and that the grant- 
ing and acceptance of commissions is ab- 
solutely condemned.” 


VERY executive or every solicitor 

for a business publication who has 
called on manufacturers or wholesalers in 
his particular line in an effort to enlist a 
greater interest in the use of advertising 
space is familiar with the oft-repeated 
statement that “we feel that advertising 
is a needless expense. Our salesmen are 
calling on the trade constantly, buyers are 
familiar with our name and our product 
and we believe that these salesmen’s con- 
tacts and our contacts by mail do all for 
us that could be done by advertising in 
our trade papers. We are not convinced, 
either, that advertising will bring us any 
orders.” Well, here’s what an executive 
of one of the great industries said on this 
subject in a recent stirring address: “It 
isn’t enough that your advertising sells 
goods. If you are intending to be in busi- 
ness tomorrow, your advertising must do 
the important job of creating a favorable 
public and trade impression of your en- 
tire organization. In other words, if you 
have prestige, how may your advertising 
enhance it? If you haven’t prestige, how 
may advertising help obtain that priceless 
commodity for you? Perhaps it would 
be wise to overhaul one’s entire advertis- 
ing effort. Give your advertising depart- 


ment a real chance to produce what they 
think will be effective, rather than what 
must be done to please the boss.” 


*, <2 
fe se 


GREEING that as a general proposi- 
tion it is practical for hardwood mills 
to carry the reserve supply of lumber 
needed by the furniture industry John W. 
McClure, secretary of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, in an address 
before the annual meeting of furniture 
manufacturers, directed attention to an im- 
portant phase of the co-operation needed 
from the furniture industry when he said: 
“In order that you may have assurance 
that the stocks will be there when you need 
them, your industry requirements should 
be known to the mills at least six months 
in advance.” His thought was that inter- 
industry co-operation in the direction of 
stabilized market conditions for hard- 
woods needed by the furniture manufac- 
turers could be made mutually helpful. 
He told the furniture men that “it is a 
foregone conclusion that the price curve 
on hardwoods must rise, but it is desir- 
able that this should take place in an or- 
derly way, avoiding the sharp fluctuations 
which have at times proved to be a curse 
to our industry and a source of loss and 
annoyance to you. The solution seems to 
be the maintenance of hardwood stocks in 
a well balanced relationship to demand.” 
If buyers could be brought to realize the 
mutual benefits from a co-operation such 
as suggested by Mr. McClure, a happier 
and more stable condition would gen- 
erally prevail. 


O those who have been led to believe 

that the end of the timber supply in 
the South was drawing dangerously near, 
a recent statement by the conservation de- 
partment of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion will be of especial interest. Declar- 
ing that “there is no visible diminution of 
growing timber in southern forests,” the 
statement continues: “The condition of 
southern forests, particularly those of 
southern yellow pine, is such that there 
will be a succession of timber crops ma- 
turing as needed. The area now in mer- 
chantable saw timber will supply the lum- 
ber industry during the period that the 
timber now of cordwood size is growing 
to saw-log size, and when this timber is 
exhausted the areas now restocking will 
have grown merchantable timber, after 
which logging can return to the areas 
now being cut over, as under planned 
forestry management adopted by the 
manufacturers, they are being left in con- 
dition to grow another timber crop and 
are being protected against fire.” Protec- 
tion from fire, selective cutting and leav- 
ing of seed trees it is felt will assure a 
permanent timber supply. 





RECENT decision of the Californi, 

Appellate Court reported in a bulk. 
tin to his members by Kenneth Smith 
secretary Lumber and Allied Products Ip. 
stitute, Los Angeles, Calif., should be of 
interest to dealers generally as it accent. 
uates the importance of knowing fo; 
what purpose lumber sold is to be used 
and supplying the proper material for 
that purpose. In this case suit for dam. 
ages was brought against a lumber com. 
pany for injuries received from the fail. 
ure of a scaffold. The suit was based on 


the claim of the workman that in selling | 


the lumber to his employer the lumber 
company knew it was to be used for scaf- 
folding and furnished material unsuitable 
for that purpose. The secretary tells his 
members that “this decision may be te- 


versed by later court action, but it is based | 


upon two previous leading decisions of 
California courts, and we are advising 
you of it in the thought that you might 
wish to protect yourselves against such a 
contingency.” Knowing for what pur- 
pose material is to be used and supplying 


the material best suited for that use is both | 


good sense and good merchandising. 


2, ? 2. 
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OW, what do you suppose those 
German scientists and engineers 
will undertake next? According to a re- 
port from Washington, the manufacture of 
building board from garbage is to be 








ae 








undertaken on a large scale by a company | 


recently organized in Berlin. The prin- 
cipal garbage materials to be used are 
“newspapers, vegetables and other fibrous 
articles.” 
he might think of some 
strictly as “garbage’’ and others as towers 


If one cared to follow that line | 
newspapers | 


of strength and real builders. If he elected | 
to be a little whimsical, in thinking oi | 


buildings erected from garbage, one might 
recall the old saw about “something rot- 
ten in Denmark.” Anyway, the claim is 
advanced that these new boards made oi 
garbage are “very elastic and susceptible 


eed 


to sawing, nailing and covering with wall- | 


paper or paint.” As a result of this new 
enterprise the city of Berlin expects to 
dispose of much of its garbage without 
cost—indeed, expects to earn money from 
this source, as the garbage will be sold 
to manufacturers of the building board 
& & & 


x 
PROBABLY there is not in the er 

tire industrial and commercial vo 
cabularies a more overworked word that 
“co-operation.” Speakers at every Col 





vention ring the changes on that word | 


which, when properly applied and si 


cerely put into practice, means so mucl 
to the welfare of the co-operators. Whe 
lip service only is rendered, the worl 
means little, and certainly it takes more 
than single individual action to make 
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effective. In a recent bulletin Secretary 
W. W. Schupner, of the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, in an 
interesting way discussed one angle of 
this subject. He said: “The word ‘co- 
operate’ is often misapplied. It has its 
practical side which often means sacrifice. 
Retailers ask wholesalers to observe cer- 
tain distribution practices and, usually, 


An IIl-Advised 


HERE IS a renewed effort to pre- 
7 vent the sale of certain oriental 
hardwoods under the trade name 
“Philippine mahogany.” A similar effort 
was made some years ago; but the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission decided that pro- 
ducers and distributors were entitled to 
the use of this trade name, which had 
become well established in practical use. 
The complainants assert that the wood 
so designated is not botanically a true 
mahogany, that the name is misleading to 
the public and that its use is an injury 
to the distributors of true mahogany. 

It happens, however, that popular 
names are given to woods in general use 
before the botanists get around to tagging 
them with Latin designations. Or, if the 
botanists do reach the grounds first, their 
nomenclature is often so strange and dif- 
ficult that more usable names are sub- 
stituted. How many lumbermen would 
recognize Pseudotsuga Taxifolia as our 
old friend Douglas fir, and how many 
know it is not a true fir? How many 
ask for Tsuga heterophylla when they 
want western hemlock? And for that 
matter, how many producers of “true” 
mahogany in Central America, and how 
many purchasers visiting furniture stores, 
refer to this wood as Swietenia mahagoni? 

As we understand it, Philippine ma- 
hogany includes several kinds of hard- 
woods that are botanically distinct. But 
they have similar characteristics ; ribbon 
grain, depth of color and the capacity to 
take a fine finish. The native names and 
the botanical classifications were equally 
difficult; and producers and distributors 
found it natural to describe these woods 
to American users as being “like ma- 
hogany.” The name Philippine mahogany 
came into popular use; just as African 
mahogany is a popular name applied to 
a still different wood which is not botan- 
ically a true mahogany. So far as we 
are aware, no one has been misled. The 
name of the country has been due notice 
to the purchaser. No one thinks that 

Hudson seal” is true seal skin. No one 
ying eggplant thinks he is getting barn- 
yard eggs. No one ordering mock-turtle 
Soup believes his broth is made from a 
bony-shelled reptile. 

Since the time when “Philippine ma- 
hogany” was officially sanctioned as a 
trade name, producers and distributors of 
these oriental woods have developed an 
important and a growing market for their 
Soods under that name. Philippine ma- 
‘ogany has come into great favor in the 
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there is every indication of wanting to do 
so. Local groups of retailers and whole- 
salers—or most of them—may agree on 
some distribution plan believed to apply 
to their regions. It is realized that con- 
currence may not be 100 percent com- 
plete and that occasional departures by 
non-co-operators must be disregarded. 
When, however, a retail group member 
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places an order with a known non-co- 
operating shipper for an insignificant price 


difference, naturally the co-operating 
wholesaler is discouraged. The price 


seems more important than reciprocal co- 
operation which means little if sold so 
cheaply. That isn’t co-operation. If it 
is worth anything, it means some occa- 
sional price sacrifice.” 


Attack on Philippine Mahogany 


United States for interior finish, furni- 
ture and cabinet work, especially. This 
wood has made its way on its own merit; 
and without merit it could not have 
reached its present position. 

It would, of course, be quite as good 
under any other name. But distributors 
have spent much effort and money in 
making their product known as Philip- 
pine mahogany. Every business man 
knows the importance of an established 
name. The public associates a material 
with its name. Call it something else, 
and the public knows nothing about it. 
The labor and cost of associating it with 
a new name must all be done over again. 

Of course mahogany producers are en- 
titled to protection in the use of their 
own trade name. They have such pro- 
tection. The word “mahogany’ standing 
alone means to the buying public the true 
mahogany. These producers would not 
consider prefixing “Honduras” or “Yu- 
catan” to the word “mahogany” in de- 
scribing their product; for the public 
would at once infer that this was a de- 


scription of a wood that somewhat resem- 
bled mahogany but was something else. 
No one, so far as we are aware, has ever 
thought that Philippine mahogany came 
from Central America or was other than 
what it claimed to be; an oriental cabinet 
wood. . 

The suspicion rises that this effort to 
reopen the old case is not intended to pro- 
tect a trade name so much as it is an 
effort to work a hardship on a competitor. 
If it should succeed, then what protection 
can a business man have in the use of a 
valuable trade name? Can he be forced, 
every time the personnel of the Federal 
Trade Commission is changed, into the 
risk and cost of defending a right which 
has already been granted him by lawful 
process? There are markets for all kinds 
of woods; and the industry and the public 
will be better served if manufacturers and 
distributors concentrate upon a construc- 
tive promotion of their own products. 

It is to be hoped that this attempt to 
reopen the Philippine mahogany case will 
be dropped. 





“An independent operated agency at 
Washington carries the following paragraph 
in a recent report: 


NRA Furure: The Berry letter will re- 
sult in conference of business and labor 
leaders some time next month to discuss 
what ought to be done by Congress next 
year. Business men who want some sort of 
codes have hastened to reply to Berry let- 
ter. Most business men who are opposed 
have not replied. Consequently, Govern- 
ment has gotten a one-sided impression of 
business attitude toward NRA. Effort is 
now being made by some trade association 
men to get their members, who are NOT 
favorably inclined, to accept the Berry in- 
vitation and participate in November con- 
ference, in order that it might not be 
packed by the pros. 


“T have underscored one line in that re- 
port, which I believe to be distinctly cor- 
rect, namely: that those opposed to the 
Codes are not being heard in Washington, 
while the aggressive few who previously 
sought to strangle their weaker competi- 





WOULD BLAZON A WARNING 


From the president of a well known hardwood company located in Indiana comes 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a letter which we are glad to pass on to the industry 
with the recommendation that it not only be read but that it be acted upon. If the lum- 
ber industry does not want additional Government control or supervision under an NRA, 
it should vigorously and effectively make its position known. This letter, written by: 
John I. Shafer, of South Bend, Ind., follows: 


tors, and fairly succeeded in doing so, are 
actively and aggressively at work all the 
time. 

“I don’t think that 10 percent of the 
lumbermen ever wanted a code and I don’t 
think that 3 percent of them want it today, 
because a lot of those who swallowed 
honeyed words before have been disil- 
lusioned. 

“Washington only hears from the aggres- 
sive few and unless the trade papers can 
arouse the lumbermen of the Nation to 
write Washington concerning their views, 
it is almost certain that we shall have an- 
other, and perhaps a more oppressive code, 
than we had before. 


“Knowing the effects of the last Code, if 
I owned a trade paper, I would blazon a 
warning on the front page in the largest 
type I could carry; and ask every lumber- 
man to write Washington his opinion re- 
garding the Code, whether favorable or 
otherwise, so that they could get a true 
picture of the wishes of industry instead of 
being misled by a selfish few.” 
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New Office-Warehouse Is a “Building 
Exhibit” of Materials and Methods 


“You've got to show ‘em if you 
want to sell ’em,” is the theory of the 
owner of the John Maynard Lumber 
Co., Amarillo, Tex., exemplified in the 
fine office and warehouse building re- 
cently completed. 

“We have been urging people to 
‘build now,’ really believing that this 
is the opportune time. Then, looking 
about our own yard, it occurred to us 
that people must be wondering why 
we didn’t practice what we preached,” 
said Mr. Maynard. 

“The old building had outlived its 
usefulness. Not only did it present a 
drab appearance, but it was outmoded 
for efficient operation, costing us time 
and money in the handling of our lum- 
ber. There was nothing about the 
structure to engage the interest of the 
prospective builder, through artistic 
design or approved construction. So 
we decided to modernize the whole 
plant, and you see the results before 
you.” 

While the new building was so de- 
signed as to contribute in every way 
to efficiency in operation, its main 
purpose is to serve the customer. “It 
is a miniature building exhibit,” Mr. 
Maynard explained, “being so planned 
as to make it possible to show pro- 
spective builders all kinds of construc- 
tion commonly used in this locality. 
Further, the interior was planned to 
show different styles and methods of 
finishing a home. The builder often 
does not know, and can not visualize, 
just how certain kinds of finishing ma- 
terials will look when actually built 
into a room or building. Here, in our 
own offices, he can see the finished 
work.” 

The new plant was opened to the 
public with a two-days’ “house-warm- 
ing,” during which a steady proces- 
sion of visitors (about a thousand in 


the two days) the 
plant. 

“We tried to show each guest the 
purpose back of our building project,” 
Mr. Maynard said. “A number of our 
best friends helped us receive the visi- 
tors and show them through, explain- 
ing the special features of each room. 
All of our visitors welcomed the idea 
of a place where they can see finished 
construction and decoration, and mar- 
veled at how completely the building 
field had been covered without the use 
of samples and unfinished work.” 

While the new plant is in purpose 
and fact a building exhibit, great care 
has been taken to stay away from the 
“sample idea.” Each room is a finished 
unit, so artistically designed and dec- 
orated that it might be reproduced in 
any lovely home. There is no dupli- 
cation of materials or finish in any one 
office. Each office is individual in style 
or period: as in the case of Mr. May- 
nard’s private office, which is finished 
in Paul Revere pattern of knotty pine. 

“We consider the exterior front of 
our building of least importance,” Mr. 
Maynard said. “However, we wanted 
it to be substantial, dignified, and at- 
tractive. Our purpose was never a pre- 
tentious display of our own facilities, 
but rather to provide a proving ground 
where a prospective builder can see 
how to incorporate new designs and 
construction in his own home or 
office.” 

“How has your plan worked out?” 
the writer asked. 

“Like this,” he said. “A man and 
his wife come here enthusiastic about 
the home they plan to build. But to 
them it’s’ more than just a_ building. 
It’s the realization of many dreams. 
They know how many rooms they 
want; maybe they have an architect's 
drawing. We go into the details of 
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The recently completed office and warehouse 


ER pect ee 


of the John Maynard Lumber Co., Amarillo, Tex. 


construction and materials. From that 
point on the average person is at 4 
loss to know what it is all about, ang 
soon is in such mental confusion that 
his first enthusiasm is lost in the maze 
of technical details. 

“In the past it has been our custom 
to take a prospect around to homes 
that we had built, to show him the 
different phases of construction. But 
this was a tedious process; studying 
flooring at one house, lights at another, 
windows and doors elsewhere; and 
even in the end it was difficult for the 
prospect to visualize the finished home. 
The average home owner builds only 
once in a lifetime, and therefore has 
not studied building materials; it is 
difficult for him even to make distinc. 
tions in the various grades of lumber 
and finish. 

“Take flooring as a good example 
of what I mean,” Mr. Maynard con- 
tinued. “Pictures are available, but 
they lack life. But when I show a 
prospect the floor in my own office, he 
is able to arrive at an easy decision. 

“With careful planning we _ have 
been able to use twelve or thirteen 
types of doors, without spoiling the 
harmony of the room,” Mr. Maynard 
explained, showing the care with 
which he has built up a complete ex 
hibit of building materials for his cus- 
tomers. “Doors do so much more to 
a room than simply provide for en- 
trance and exit. We wanted to show 
as many designs as possible, and still 
not use two different types in any one 
room.” 

The large sales room is used to dem- 
onstrate several kinds of wood and 
various types of hardware. [rom the 
ornate front door, with its wrought 
iron lock, to the very plainly finished 
and simple lock on back door, leading 
to the warehouse, may be seen an i- 
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teresting array of hardware, varied as 
to design and price. 

“Showcases for this room were built 
in our own shop, in order to demon- 
strate the use of woods,” Mr. Maynard 
explained, pointing to a large unit, 
simple in design and exquisite in fin- 
ish. Some cases are topped with maple 
fooring, and one with beech, all 
highly polished. 

The purpose of real service to the 
public is further accomplished by Mr. 
Maynard’s new building in the dem- 
onstration of uptodate methods. 

“For instance,” said he, “no insula- 
tion is visible in our building, but we 
can demonstrate how effectively sound 
is deadened by it; how it protects from 
heat and cold; and in this case we use 
samples of the material to further 
prove our point. This sole use of sam- 
ples has established an interesting 
jact—that prospective builders will ac- 
cept sales-talk in the matter of con- 
struction, but want to see the complete 
picture when it comes to design, trim, 
wood finish and some other phases.” 

Visitors are cordially invited to 
come to the Maynard yard at any time 
to work out any problems of construc- 
tion, whether they buy materials there 
or not. This is not a mere gesture, but 
a real invitation that has already been 
accepted on several occasions. 

“Contractors and mechanics use our 
building freely and gratefully as show 
rooms,” said Mr. Maynard. “They 
often are at a loss to visualize, for a 
customer, some phase of construction. 
It is easy then to bring him down here 
to see for himself.” 

“In our new building,” Mr. Maynard 
continued, “we have a contractors’ 
room, especially designed and equip- 
ped for the use of men in the building 
game. Many contractors who handle 
a nice volume of business do not main- 
tain downtown offices, relying on a 
desk in the home. In fact, only the 
larger contractors really need an office 
set-up. Here all are welcome to bring 
their customers, and they find a pri- 
vate office, equipped with drawing- 
boards, catalogs and information of 
every sort—plus a cordial welcome.” 


Not only has the main building of 
the Maynard company been remod- 
eled, but its yard and equipment also 
have been modernized, to save time 
and labor. A conveyor has been in- 
stalled in the warehouse, which is on 
a railroad siding, so that most build- 
ing materials can be unloaded by grav- 
ity. The process requires only one 
man to feed the conveyor and another 
to unload the stock into the shed. Ma- 
terials which can not be handled by 
the conveyor are put in their places 
rom a warehouse truck. 





Couor is used more daringly every season by 
the leading decorators. Walls grow brilliant in 


‘one to accent white furnishings in the city 
apartment. 
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Tells of Red Tape Handicaps to 
Rust Control 


SPOKANE, WasH., Oct. 19.— Stephen N. 
Wyckoff, senior pathologist of the Department 
of Agriculture in charge of blister rust eradica- 
tion in the western States, told of the progress 
of this year’s work of blister eradication at a 
luncheon meeting of the Timber Products Bu- 
reau of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce. 
Among the interested guests was Congressman 
Sam B. Hill. 

The season’s work, which is rapidly drawing 
to a close, has been most disappointing, said 
Mr. Wyckoff, and, unless much more progress 
is made during the coming few years, the out- 
look for reproduction of Idaho white pine is 
gloomy. This rust control work has to be 
carried on during the summer months. It had 
been urged by the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce, particularly the Timber Products Bu- 
reau, and by Congressman Hill, that appropri- 
ations for this direct control be made available 
so as to get the work started at the earliest 
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possible moment. An appropriation was secured 
for two years work but two months time was 
lost before the funds were made available. When 
they were made available through the WPA, it 
was specified that 90 percent of the employees 
must be taken from relief rolls in the district 
affected. Men on relief rolls for this work were 
not available in sufficient numbers, so only about 
half the required number were secured. Many 
men who had not gone on the relief rolls were 
extremely anxious to work on blister rust con- 
trol and were perfectly willing to take the se- 
curity wage, but, according to the rules of the 
WPA, they were not eligible for employment. 
The plan laid out as a necessary program to 
head off destruction of the Inland Empire’s 
greatest assets, its white pine forests, called for 
working 725,000 acres in 1935, but instead only 
230,000 acres was worked. Next year the funds 
will be available earlier, so that a start may be 
made at the first of the season, but it will be 
necessary to bring men from other parts of the 
Northwest in order to carry out the program, 
as enough relief workers are not available in 
the district. 
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national security. 


desire to do so, 


storage. 


you think of the idea? 





The prize for merchandising ideas for the present fall goes 


~95.00, complete; the next larger is the 400-bushel capacity 


in the Corn Belt can utilize Mr, Can's idea for increasing 


Several weeks ago F, J. Ward, Vice-President of the Eclipse 


WESTERMAN 
CORN to the H. E, Westerman Lumber Company with headquarters at 
CRIBS Montgomery, Minnesota, and particularly to Manager Joseph 
J. Cap of the New Prague yard. 
all-lumber portable corn crib which he builds in three 
sizes: the smallest is 250-bushel capacity and sells for 
crib, which sells for $70.00; and the largest is the 600- 
bushel capacity selling for $90.00. 
these cribs are selling like hot-cakes, 
the fall volume. 
NATIONAL 
FARM Lumber Company, Clinton, Iowa, called the attention of 
SECURITY 


Association headquarters to a plan first announced in the 
American Lumberman of May 11 on page 22, for promoting 
This same plan was further described 
by the American Lumberman in its June 22 issue on page 14, 
And on June 5 the Iowa Daily Ledger published at Fairfield, 
Iowa, ran an editorial entitled 
Briefly described, the plan contemplates that instead of 
curtailing crop production a program be undertaken whereby 
every farmer will be permitted to raise all that his farm 
can produce and that each farm be provided, at government 
expense, with sufficient storage space for one 
year's crop, including grain bins, warehouses, cribs, etc. 
The .point is that most farms now have facilities for storing 
the current year's crop, but do not have storage space for 
an "extra" year's crop, 
that this extra year's crop be paid for by the government 
and stored under federal seal in the buildings provided on 
the farm, and that this crop be sold back to the farmer 
whenever he needs or desires it. 
have the option of buying the storage buildings should he 
The ultimate aim of the proposal is that 
America shall at all times have on its farms one entire 
year's crop, and will never need to worry about shortage of 
feed for stock or food for humans, 
the crop would never be a menace to the market because the 
government would always carry one full year's crop in 

The plan would also result in re-employing 
thousands of men who produce lumber and building materials, 
implements, etc., for additional farm equipment. 


Mr. Cap has originated an 


Mr. Cap states that 
Any lumber dealer 


Federal Storehouse Plan", 


extra" 


The plan further contemplates 


The farmer also is to 


Handled in this way, 


What do 

















Well, the cash customers con- 
tinue to come out of their bur- 


rows, and isn’t it nice to see 
them! 

The sleepers are waking up; 
and instead of the subdued honk- 
ing of depression snores, we're 
listening to saws making music 
in bright new boards. Above the 
clatter of this typewriter the 
Realm can hear the drumming 
of hammers, over in the next 
block, putting together a_ build- 
ing that will begin life as a 
church. Later on, when enough 
of what it takes is accumulated 
to have two buildings, this one 
will get partitions and graduate 
into a parsonage. The church of- 


ficials think this will happen 
before too long. 
In this agricultural country 


the farmers are building corn 
cribs for the new crop; and from 
current indications this crop will 
be sizable and worth money. The 
boys have reason to believe the 
Government will loan something 
on sealed corn; and since the 
G-men insist that storage shall 
be reasonably good, there are 
new cribs going up and old ones 
being put into repair. 

Paint has been blossoming 
like the rose, and houses have 
broken out with a pleasant rash 
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of new porches. General repair 
is running a race with the sea- 
son, with insulation doing its 
stuff. When you call up the car- 
penter, he begins telling you how 
many jobs he must do before he 
can get around to lay that new 
hardwood floor. Not so long ago, 
he’d hardly get your name and 
address before he’d come gallop- 
ing up the walk, hammer and 
nail in hand. 

We’ve cranked long and hard 
at this deferred market, pulling 
out the choke of “adjusted 
prices” and tinkering with the 
carburetor of trade promotion; 
and it seems now that the motor 
is firing. 

Quite a number of the frater- 
nity are looking over their yards 
and wondering if their places of 
business click with the new 
streamlined era. There’s been a 
considerable amount of yard re- 
pair; replacement of broken 
bearings, paint and new signs on 
the outside, show windows, sales 
rooms, refinished offices, cash 
registers, bookkeeping machines, 
storage for new lines and the 
like. All this is to the good. The 
department doesn’t see so many 
yards of the kind common 


twenty years ago; with an office 
looking like an overgrown and 





Show windows of the 

Joyce Lumber Co.'s 

new yard at Mar- 

shalltown, lowa, fac- 

ing the Federal high- 
way 





abandoned dog house, fitted up 
with a cannon stove and a three 
legged table that had a crutch 
of 2 by 4 under one corner, a 
collection of calendars running 
back to the Spanish-American 
war and an antique box of saw- 
dust on a splintery, flat-grain 
floor. We see a few, and some 
of them made money during the 
depression; so we’re not inclined 
to get snooty about them. Until 
events prove otherwise, we’re in- 
clined to say that every dealer 
knows his customers and how to 
handle them; including a knowl- 
edge of what kind of yard suits 
his purposes. 


THINKING ABOUT 
NEW YARDS 


But some of the boys are 
thinking, as they listen to the 
bell on the cash register doing 
its stuff, that the time has come 
to weigh in with a new yard. 
Maybe the present location isn’t 
so good. They notice that buy- 
ing habits are different. They 
need to cultivate the customer a 
little more instead of depending 
upon the contractor altogether. 
They’re handling more of the 
items we used to call sidelines; 
in fact, these so-called sidelines 
have kept many a yard running 
through the _ recent 
Dark Ages. They’d 
like better storage; 
bins that are of a 
size to suit turn- 
over; better bear- 
ings and ventilation, 
easier handling of 
stock into and out of 





Storage and display 

of steel posts on a 

low platform along 

one side of the alley 

of the Joyce Lumber 
Co. 





the warehouse. After 
long struggles, most 
of them are _ con- 
vinced that selling 
means yard deliver- 
ies; and they are 
coming to the con- 
clusion that efficient 
delivery means not 
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REALM of th 
RETAILER 


only good trucks of the right size 
and speed, but also yard arrange. 
ment that makes for quick ang 
efficient loading. Strangely 
enough, it doesn’t seem to cost 
so much to run a truck as it 
costs to let it stand still. Any. 
thing that will keep a machine 
rolling much of the time under 
reasonably full load will save 
money; and anything that slows 
up loading time will make nee. 
essary a bigger investment in 
rolling stock or will make cus. 
tomers sore. 

The average town or small-city 
yard doesn’t need to be a miracle 
of complications. The simpler a 
plan can be and still do its stuff, 
the better. It’s something like a 
military campaign; the more in- 
volved it is, the bigger the 
chance that some minor error 
will cause the whole busi- 
mess to conk. For this reason, 
when a dealer hands over the 
planning of his yard to a local 
architect, he’d better sit right 
alongside throughout the per- 
formance. He knows how much 
stock he needs to carry, if any- 
body does; its distribution; the 
space it will occupy and the or 
der in which it should be stored. 
The architect can save space in 
the office, can devise an attrac: 
tive sales room with the right 
amount of light, can _ figure 
stresses and can make the build- 
ings look like buildings. He’s a 
useful boy and certainly should 
be employed; but unless he 
makes a specialty of lumber 
yards he doesn’t know much 
about the lumber business. Any- 
way, he doesn’t know much about 
your business; and if he’s a good 
workman he’ll want and ask for 
your help all the way through. 


AN EFFICIENT 
CORN BELT YARD 


All of which brings us to 4 
comment on an attractive and 
efficient yard built by the Joyce 
Lumber Co., in Marshalltow2, 
Iowa. Marshalltown is a city of 
15,000 or 20,000, with a good 
many industries. It is located 
in a fine farming area; probably 
as prosperous as the Corn Belt 
affords. The Joyce people have 
been selling lumber in Marshall- 
town for a long time, but until 
a couple of years ago, when the 
present plant was built, their le 
cation was not favorable to the 
business of contacting customers. 
In earlier days, when sales were 
made largely through contrat 
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An Old Company Builds a New Yard 


The Rising Tide of Sales Turns Attention to Sales 
Places -- Salvaging a Useful Old Design -- Con- 
tacting the Customer Through the Show Window 


tors, this was no special handi- 
cap. The contractors knew 
where the yard was, showed up 
when a bill was to be figured, 
and at other times used the tele- 
phone. The fact that the aver- 
age owner seldom traveled this 
particular street and usually 
saw the yard only at a distance 
from the top of the viaduct over 
the railroad yards, didn’t make 
much difference. As we recall 
the old plant, it was a big place 
that had expanded over a period 
of years and wasn’t any too con- 
yenient for storage. It was some- 
thing like an editor’s desk. The 
editor knows where everything 
is, but nobody else does. And if 
an alien hand paws around in a 
yain search for a proof sheet, 
then the editor can’t find any- 
thing, either. 


MODERN VARIANT OF 
OPEN SHED 


The Joyce people got a tract 
of land near the retail center 
of the city. It is located on Fed- 
eral Highway No. 6; the old Lin- 
con Highway which carries 
much city as well as cross-coun- 
try traffic. The new plant is in 
the fire zone and had to be built 
of masonry construction to com- 
ply with city laws. The ware- 
house as planned is a double- 
alley affair, 120 feet square. But 
it really is two buildings. The 
larger one includes the office, 
covers the south alley and ex- 
tends over the center range of 
bins. The smaller building is 
really an open shed, running 
along the north side of the north 
alley. We saw the place several 
times before we realized that 
this north alley wasn’t under the 
main roof. The two roofs, slant- 
ing into this drive, are carefully 
spouted; so there is none of the 
drip and splash that used te 
make open sheds piaces where 
bright stock rapidly turned dark. 
The roof has ample overhang to 
protect the bins. The doors are 
twelve feet wide, and the alleys 
inside are considerably wider; 
Probably measuring twenty-two 
feet or perhaps a little more. 
This open-shed principle, whicn 
used to be applied in practically 
all yards, is not so common in 
hewer buildings. But it has 
much to recommend it when 
Properly designed and used for 


the right kind of stock. It sim- 
Dlifes construction somewhat, 
Provides light and ventilation 


without the need of resorting to 
artificial means, protects dimen- 
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sion adequately and _ usually 
makes for easier handling. It’s 
not so good for finish, of course, 
but finish ought to be kept in 
tight rooms with  well-fitted 
doors. The open-shed idea is 
something to be considered in 
planning new yards. 

The south side of the south 
alley in the Joyce yard is fitted 
with tight doors for the protec- 
tion of finish, doors, sash and the 
like. Between these doors and 
just above the ground level is a 
platform used for storing steel 
posts, woven wire and other sim- 
ilar articies. They are always on 
display, in plain sight, and con- 
venient for loading. 


FRAMING AND BINS 


The inside frame, as we recall 
it, is made of 4 by 8’s, with a 
2-inch piece fastened up and 
down on either side of the post 
to carry the second deck. There 
is the usual walk and guard rail. 
The second deck is really two 
decks, but without the addi- 
tional walk. The upper bins are 
divided horizontally, probably 
about five feet above the walk: 
and this top storage space is 
used for short material that does 
not move so rapidly. It is easily 
reached, and this upper storage 
keeps stock in excellent shape. 
The lower bin bearings are laid 
on solid concrete walls. 

Back of the warehouse is an 
open yard, inclosed by a high 
fence; and this space is used for 
storing wooden posts, shingles, 
brick, barbed wire, and the like. 
A rail siding comes into this 
yard for the easy unloading of 
stock. 

The offices and sales room are 
along the south side, next to the 
highway. There are two show 





The office of the 
Joyce Lumber Co. is 
in the building that 
covers the south al- 
ley, while a smaller 
building is an open 
shed affair and runs 
along the north side 
of the north alley 
but it is hard to tell 
that it is not under 


the main shed roof 








Yes, this is a lumber 
yard —one that fits 
its community. It is 
on the West Coast, 
located in a town 
noted as an art col- 
ony. The Norman 
architecture fits the 
rugged mountains in 
the background 





windows on this side. There is 
no display platform behind them 
and displays are ranged on the 
floor of the show room. There’s 
a special reason for this. The 
idea is to catch the eye of the 
motorist; though the pedestrian 
isn’t overlooked, either. But the 
heavy motor traffic brings a ma- 


jority of the spectators. A car, 
moving even at the compar- 
atively slow speed of town 


traffic passes the yard in a mo- 
ment or two; so the displays 
have to be prominent, well-uni- 
fied pictures in order to make 
their impressions upon the eye 
of the traveler. Small articles 
and intricate displays are lost 
on him. Panels are sometimes 
used back of one window, partly 
to unify the display and partly 
to serve for the attachment of 
colored posters furnished by the 
manufacturer of the goods. 
Dealers have been talking to 
us a good deal this summer 
about window displays. Their 
value as sales helps is widely 
recognized. You may recall the 
story of one dealer who made 
the entire interior of his sales 
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room a display and refused to 
put anything in the windows 
that would cut off the view from 
the inside. He had his shelves 
flood lighted from above, and 
he arranged goods in the inte- 
rior of the sales room with an 
eye to their being seen from the 
street. He regarded his expen- 
diture for lighting fixtures and 
electric current as one of his 
most productive sales invest- 
ments. This is worth remem- 
bering in planning a new plant. 
One dealer told us his window 
displays always increased the 
sales of the goods shown, imme- 
diately. To be sure, he followed 
the seasons carefully in order to 
make natural desire and timeli- 
ness work for him. But he said 
he could increase the sales of 
paint or screens or lawn furni- 
ture or metal coal chutes mark- 
edly by showing these articles in 
his windows. He, too, valued 
his display as his best sales- 
man. It is all part of the new 
habit; that of contacting the cus- 
tomer directly. 

However, some of the frater- 
nity have let temporary enthus- 
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iasm get the better of them in 


building show windows. They 
have put in a whole range of will 
glass fronts, have managed to through 


decorate them once or twice and 
then have run out of gas. No 
one person has been made re- 
sponsible for this decoration, 
and no fixed times have been set 
for changing the displays. Go 
along the street this fall, and 
you'll see the same old group- 
ings that started the year. But 
there'll be this difference: The 
ironing board will be gray with 
dust and will be surrounded by 
the carcasses of flies that have 
died of old age. The posters will 


few. 
they 


dirty windows at the 
first snow storm. 
ing power 
windows might better be wall. 
no point to 
screwy over windows; for the 
plain fact is that you can have 
too many quite as easily as too 
We're for them, 
prove their 
too many places for the results 
to be accidental. 
to have one that you keep clean, 
timely, attractive and 
than to have ten which function 


There’s 
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be curled over with their tops 
resting on the floor. Lawn chairs 
be peering 


disconsolately dows. 
enough lines 
So far as sell- 
is concerned, those speed. 


going 


ple of weeks. 
because 
usefulness in 


But it’s better 
ing and color. 
striking, 


as fly morgues. Not every dealer 
is a genius at arranging win- 
Not every dealer carries 
to keep half a 
block of windows working at top 
But every dealer can 
keep one window up to date; and 
we can’t imagine any stock so 
limited that it will not lend it- 
self to a fresh display every cou- 
But it is a good 
thing to have some one person 
responsible for the decoration. 
Maybe the young lady who keeps 
the books has an eye for mass- 
And it’s a good 
thing to have a definite date on 
which the change is to be made. 
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If Saturday is the big day jp 
town, change Friday night. 
A. C. Johnson, to whom we 
talked in the Joyce yard, saiq 
it was a pleasure to work in the 
plant. The warehouse holds lots 
of stock and keeps it in order; 
a place for everything, ang 
everybody knows where it is, “7 
wonder,” he said, “why so many 
lumbermen let their places run 
down, go unpainted and grow up 
to weeds. If they’re going to 
interest the customers directly, 
and that seems to be the new 
habit, they surely can’t find that 
a run-down plant is valuable as 
a magnet for attracting trade.” 
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Locating Yard and Plant 
Bulletin Boards 


boards can be made so attractive that 
they will cause people to stop and absorb every 
message posted upon them. It is not possible, 
however, to rub a bulletin board with some 
sort of magic lodestone and convert it into a 
magnet that will draw people from the far 
corners of a plant to within reading distance. 
No, to be effective, a bulletin board must be 
where the people are, and, what is more, it must 
catch the eye and compel attention. 

Unfortunately, people ordinarily do not walk 
with their eyes searching the landscape. They 
do generally watch where they are going and 
anything within that range of vision is likely 
to be seen. 

Place a sign poster at one side of a walk 
and paralleling it and many of those who pass 
will never know it’s there. Place the same 
sign at right angles to the walk and facing 
against the direction of travel and more people 
will see it. To carry the matter still further, 
place it facing against the direction of travel 
but at a turn in the walk and in a position 
which would place it in the center of the walk 
if it continued straight and most everybody 
walking in that direction will see it. 

But seeing a sign or poster is one thing; 
stopping to read it is another. However, mak- 
ing it difficult to overlook is the first important 
step in locating a display. On the other hand, 
suppose the display does appear at such a point 
that it can not very well be missed, how much 
good will it do if the people you want to reach 
can not spare the time to stop and read? It 
certainly takes more than a casual observation 
to determine the best location. It is necessary 
to consider ease and time for observance as of 
equal importance. 

Size is another factor. If the board is to 
be used to display small, wordy posters it must 
be placed where people can get close to it. If 
it is to be used for large posters with but brief 
wording it may be moved back from the path 
of travel somewhat, but even so, ease as well 
as time for observance must be considered. 

One good way of determining the best loca- 
tion suggests itself. Why not construct a tem- 
porary board of the desired shape and size, 
mount it on a portable support and try it out 
in different locations and in different positions 
with respect to the paths of travel? Observe 
carefully what occurs each time you shift it 
from one location or position to another. Make 
actual counts of the people who stop to read 
the messages in each location. 


Bulletin 


When you have in this way discovered the 
locations where displays will reach the most 
people, proceed with the erection of the per- 
manent bulletin. boards, and concentrate on the 
job of keeping them alive with interesting 
posters and news items. 





Molding Rack Hangs From Shop 
Ceiling 

While this photograph (due to unfavorable 
light conditions) does not show it any too 
plainly, a keen eye may observe the molding 
rack suspended from the ceiling of the wood- 
working shop of the Auburn Builders Supply 
Co., Auburn, N. Y. In the shed where this 
shop is located there are stored finish and other 








Notwithstanding a little fogginess of detail, due to 

unfavorable light, this photograph has interesting 

points—notably the molding rack suspended from 

the ceiling, and equipment of woodworking ma- 

chines; in shop of the Auburn (N. Y.) Builders 
Supply Co. 


items that can not well be kept in the main 
storage shed. A large double door at the front 
faces the main office building, and customers 
leaving the office can not help seeing the shop. 
Taking advantage of this fact, Salesmanager 
M. V. Maloney had this molding rack con- 
structed and hung from the ceiling. Customers 
seeing this display of moldings are reminded 
thereby of some little job they have in mind, 
for which such material may be needed, and 
thereby are led to make purchases that they 
otherwise would not have made; and, said Mr. 
Maloney, such sales quite frequently lead to 
larger ones. In the workshop are installed 
various woodworking machines. 





Catering to Juvenile and Ama- 
teur Demand for 


Small Stock 


Occasionally one of our pet ideas gets a kick 
in—no, not the pants; for ideas, though some- 
times clothed in poetry, seldom wear trousers. 
But we like it when our corns are stepped on; 
the sensation, though not pleasant, at least m- 
dicates vitality. If editors dish it out, they 
ought to be willing to take it, on the chin, once 
in a while anyway. 

For a long time we have advocated that deal- 
ers, and the lumber trade generally, encourage 
home craftsmanship in wood, figuring that it 
would get a little lumber, anyway, into con- 
sumption—and that it would foster the itch for 
tools, and the instinct to make something, that 
are dormant in most men and boys, and doubt- 
less in many of the stronger sex as well. In 
fact, we talked boondoggling, in its pre-New 
Deal sense, long before the pages of the news- 
papers were peppered with the pesky word. And 
we are going to keep on boosting the idea, be- 
cause we are convinced that it does contribute 
to the ultimate benefit of the lumber industry. 

But we're not so dumb that we can’t sympa- 
thize with a dealer’s failure to register en- 
thusiasm when asked to go out in the yard and 
produce a couple of strips of wood, of specified 
species, dimensions and grade, for some ambi- 
tious young architect who contemplates com- 
struction of—say a kite, or a pair of roosts for 
a wren-house. True, ten or twenty years hence 
the youngster may be in the market for a mice 
house-bill, but that’s a long time to look ahead 
when a fellow is busy and bothered with mat- 
ters that seem to be, and likely are, much more 
mngertent just then. 

So let’s “tune in” for a minute and get the 
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reaction of hardwood specialist who main- 
tains a well stocked yard in a midwestern city. 
We had suggested to him that perhaps a local 
demand could be created for small assorted lots 
of lumber for homecratt uses. Replying, says 


be 
We have more or less trade every day from 
these homec raft amateurs, and it has gotten to 
4 point where all of us in the selling denart- 
ment groan when one of them comes in. In 
the first place, they never know what they want 
in the way Of size, species, or grade; and their 





requirements are so microscopic that if we at- 
tempted to fill half of these orders our place 
would look like a kindling yard inside of two 
months. In the hardwood business, as you 
well know, it is not profitable or possible to 
rip to dimension widths and lengths, and that 
is what all of these amateurs require. Fur- 
thermore, they invariably demand delivery, the 
expense of which would more than offset the 
total value of the order.” 

This dealer’s points are well taken, especially 
his justified objection to sending the truck out 
with a few small pieces. These homecrafters 
should be shown the unreasonableness of such 
demands, and educated to “tote” their own pur- 
chases, or to drop around in the family car 
later and pick them up. 

The dealer whom we have quoted has frankly 
presented one side of the picture, for which we 
thank him. Against it, however, we must bal- 
ance the expressions of many others who re- 
gard this admittedly small and sometimes “put- 
tering” demand, especially from the youngsters, 
as an asset of undoubted value, and a means 
lor creating present and future goodwill that 
more than offsets all its disadvantages. 

_ Mr. Retailer, what has been your experience 
in this field. Won't you please tell us? Have 
you found that the results justify the effort? 
300d snapshots illustrating any phase of this 
subject will be welcomed, though not essential. 
Write us anyway if you have something of 
interest to tell about boys or older persons mak- 
ing or building anything with lumber from your 
yard. Do you think this trade is worth while? 
GV———— 


Hint for Encouraging "Drive In" 


Yard Trade 


_ The “drive-in” lumber yard is an interesting 
development in the industry at Phoenix, Ariz. 
ike many other yards, the O’Mally Lumber 
Co. there, has a driveway between its office 
Proper and its yard—this being used primarily 
tor loading purposes. Since the place is located 
near the business district a good many people 
fave been afraid to stop in front on account of 
Parking restrictions, although this space is not 
actually restricted. So, the management put 
= a “Drive In” sign at the entrance to the 
driveway. 

A great many people take advantage of the 
parking accommodation but stops aren't long 
‘nough to interfere with loading in the drive. 
;n€ average person is in the space for onlv a 
‘€W minutes, and if it is necessary to move his 
‘ar it can always be done. The arrangement 
“a8 proved a definite selling asset. People like 
‘© stop in the most convenient spot. 
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"Whale of a Sign" Marks Loca- 
tion of Town's Oldest 
Business 


CoLorapo, TEX., Oct. 21.—There is no need to 


ask, “What company is that?” when approach- 


ing the office and yard of the Burton-Lingo Co., 


here, because the first thing the visitor or tour- 


ist passing through the town sees is the im- 
mense sign which crowns the roct of the big 
warehouse. It is “the 
biggest thing in town”’— 
in the way of a sign; 
and that is some distinc- 
tion, for Colorado is no 





The biggest sign in town 
tops the newly-remodeled 
warehouse of the Burton- 
Lingo Co. at Colorado, 
Tex. It is 80 feet long 
and five feet in height 





mere cross-roads burg, 
but is a thriving city of 
nearly five thousand 
population. Just how 
big is this sign? Well, 
it is 80 feet long, and five feet high. Manager 
R. O. Pearson recalled that eight gallons of 
paint were required to cover it. The office and 
warehouse buildings were recently remodeled, 
the big sign being one of the improvements 
made at that time. 


The Burton-Lingo Co. is the oldest lumber 
concern along the Texas & Pacific railway, hav- 
ing established yards at the county seats along 
that line about fifty years ago. The headquar- 
ters office is at Fort Worth, and yards are op- 
erated at Ranger, Strawn, Cisco, Abilene, Mer- 
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kel, Sweetwater, Roscoe, Colorado, Westbrook, 
Coahoma, Big Spring, Midland, Odessa, Mona- 
hans, El Paso, Fort Stockton, San Angelo, and 
Cleburn—all in Texas. 

The local yard has been conducted at the 
same site since 1888, being the oldest business, 
without change of name or ownership, in this 
city. The company is very highly regarded. 


Model of Corner Only Permits 
Better Display 


A novel way of preparing a “display house” 
for expositions, and for an office sample, has 
been designed by the Detroit Lumber Co. When 
space for an exhibit is small, the usual model 
house has to be made of almost toy-like dimen- 
sions if the full house is to be shown. So 
instead of attempting to reproduce an entire 
house Manager Henry Otis decided to show 
only a corner of it. 

With this corner, he is able to present a 
display comprising a number of types of build- 
ing materials in a small spaces Irom the angle 
of the house it appears to be a solid structure 
about four by six feet, but if one walks around 
to the back it is apparent that it shows only 
two sides, and is entirely open on the remain- 
ing two, with a gable roof about seven feet 
high. 

One side of the house is in face brick, the 
other in wood siding. On the wood side several 
boards are stripped away at the outer edge to 
show the interior construction. A 12 by 18 
inch window in this side shows the weather- 
proofing construction behind the boards; and a 
similar window in a different position shows the 
same weatherproofing from the inside. These 
windows serve the dual purpose of affording a 
look at the “inside of the side of a house,” 
as well as providing the necessary relief of 
design, making the model look like a_ real 
cottage. 

The interior was finished in tile, five different 
types being shown. 

The use of weatherproofing throughout the 

















A while ago W. G. Updegrave, lumber retailer at Coopersburg, Pa.., 
participated in a local parade, with a very attractive child’s playhouse 
mounted on a decorated float, which received much praise. - The playhouse 
was built in the lumber yard, for this special purpose; and afterwards was 
installed as part of a permanent display, on a vacant lot two blocks from 





the yard. located on a main highway. 
brooder house. The display was embellished with white-painted lattice- 
work and ornamental fence. The buildings are kept well painted, and the 
lawn neatly trimmed, so that the parklike setting is very attractive. A 
large sign directs passers-by to the Updegrave yard. two blocks away. This 
display has brought many customers to the yard. 


Beside it was placed a Celotex 
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house was effectively illustrated by a small win- 
dow built into the roof, showing the insulating 
material underneath the glass. 





Building Materials are Displayed 
in New Showrooms 


DaAveNpPorT, Iowa, Oct. 23.—Displaying faith 
in the future of Davenport and the early ex- 
pansion of its building activities, the Rock 
Island Lumber Co., formerly the White Yard, 
has recently remodeled its offices into well-ap- 
pointed showrooms. At the completion of the 
changes, W. T. Graham, manager, invited the 
public to visit the display space, which many 
callers acclaim the finest and most modern ex- 
hibit of building materials and conveniences to 
be found in the Midwest. 

Mr. Graham said that his firm had endeavored 
to show, in completed form, all the features and 
aids which make the difference between a house 
and a home. Improved casement windows, in- 
sulation, wall treatments, built-in features, floor- 
ing, shingles and scores of other units are 
shown. The display is so complete that every 
question can be answered by demonstration. 


Newly-Wed Hands Contractor 
a Big Surprise 

[Here’s a story prepared expressly for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, handed us by a public 
relations official of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, with the suggestion that it will be 
found of special interest to our readers. Read 
it, and see—but in doing so, mentally change 
the words “building contractor,” to “lumber 
dealer.” It is based on fact, and therefore is 
worth printing, for the selling idea which it 
contains.—Eprror.] 





The building contractor approached the grin- 
ning young man with an outstretched hand. 
“Congratulations,” he said, then asked, “when 
did you return from your honeymoon trip?” 

“Last week,” replied the young benedict. “I 
expected you would be in to see me the day we 
got back.” 

“Why expect me to call so soon?” asked the 
building contractor. 

“Well, everybody else who had anything to 
sell showed up. There was the life insurance 
crowd, the fellow who wanted to sell me a me- 
chanical refrigerator, one with a vacuum 
sweeper in tow, and a mob of others with every- 
thing under the sun for a couple like us to start 
housekeeping with.” 

“Pests, aren't they?” 
tractor. 

“Some of em,” came back the bridegroom. 

“Well, whenever you need a house to put all 
those things in let me know.” The building con- 
tractor laughed and prepared to move on. 

“Wait a minute!” exclaimed the newly-wed. 
“T want a house now.” 

“You don’t say! Why! Why! Sure, I didn’t 
know—” 

“Well, I’ve saved up a couple of thousand dol- 
lars and I understand that now is a better time 
to build than for several years.” 

That is the gist of a conversation as related 
by a building contractor in one of the smaller 
cities of New York State. He went on to tell 
about how he made an engagement with the 
young couple for the following evening and 
then hurried around to a bank to find out about 
the mutual mortgage insurance plan of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 

“That meeting, and the consequent securing 
of an insured mortgage loan and the building 
of the home for my young friend, were eye- 
openers to me,” said the building contractor. 

“IT woke up to the fact that there were plenty 
of men like my client who were thinking about 
owning a home, and I began to button-hole 
some of the men I knew and talk home owner- 
ship to them.” Then he added: “Besides land- 
ing contracts for the erection of five residences 
which are yielding me a satisfactory profit, I’ve 
learned a few things that are equally as valuable.” 
The building contractor then told of what to 


said the building con- 
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him was a series of remarkable discoveries: 
(1) That if you want business you must go 
after it. (2) That in spite of the past five 
years of depression there are plenty of men who 
have kept their jobs and saved money to put into 
a home. (3) That many of these men have 
learned from their friends and other sources that 
the uncertainties and a great deal of the worries 
connected with financing and building a home 
have been removed by establishment of the long- 
term amortized and insured mortgage. 

The building contractor smiled ruefully. “If 
I had been a little more optimistic at the start 
of the Federal Housing Administration’s pro- 
gram of new residence financing, and had in- 
formed myself regarding its methods; and if I 
had someone to ‘high-pressure’ me into going 
after business, as the manufacturers of many 
products do with their salesman, I might have 
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had two jobs where I’ve got one now.” He 
laughed, and continued: “Better late than 
never; and one thing is certain, the depression 
is over for me!” 


"What's the Tene. Please?" 


A Wyoming lumber dealer was discussing 
with his local editor the topic of advertising 
“Pll tell_you what!” exclaimed the newspaper. 
man. “Suppose you offer in your advertisement 
to tell the correct time to any inquirer, You 
will soon learn whether or not your advertis. 
ing is read!” 

A. O. Bloedorn, of the Torrington Lumber & 
Coal Company, was the dealer. He accepted 
the proposal. 

There were inquiries concerning the time 
the origin of these being charged, jokingly, to 





Push and Progress Hold Sway 
in This Yard 


Bryan, Outro, Oct. 21.—The office and sev- 
eral buildings comprising the Stine Lumber 
Co. plant were gleaming brilliantly on a perfect 
autumn day recently when a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN called to see what 
He was informed that the spic-and- 


Was new. 


The office of the Stine Lumber Co. has an attrac- 
tive entrance 


span appearance was due to a thorough paint 
job which had just been finished. The fresh 
attractiveness of the structures in their new 
white coats improved the entire neighborhood 
in which the yard is situated. 

Talking with R. O. Stine, co-proprietor with 
his mother, Mrs. M. A. Stine, of the concern, 
had a great deal of exercise connected with it, 
for he was on the trot to some section of the 
yard most of the time. It was really delightful 
to see such a busy place. 
One of the most interest- 
ing jobs we watched Mr. 
Stine do was to putty a 





No pawing through a pile 

of drainage tile joints is ; 

necessary with the handy pee 
rack shown here 
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new window pane into 
its frame when a custom- 
er returned for it before 
the workman in the glass 


department had time to do it. He has a 
technique that accomplished the task in about 
a minute. In the glass workroom the writer 
was shown a new piece of equipment secured 
just a short time before, which will make 
the world a happier place to live in for all those 
folks who have had tedious sessions removing 
old putty from windows. The device is L- 
shaped, and around its outside is imbedded elec- 
tric wires similar to those in an electric toaster, 
When there is putty to be removed, the cord on 
the tool is plugged into a socket, and it is 
run along the inside frame. The shape of the 
device permits it to fit snugly into corners. The 
heat softens the hard putty, which can be easily 
scraped away. 

Mr. Stine and his mother have yards at Sher- 
wood, Eden and West Unity, Ohio, besides the 
main one. The branch managers have a real 
interest in their businesses. because they own 
some stock in the yards they operate, it was 
said. Business has improved considerably with 
the company this year, with an increase of 60 
percent estimated at the parent yard and ap- 
proximately a full 100 percent at the associ- 
ated units. The improvement is due to this 
small town’s factories operating on full time. 
There have been ten or twelve new houses 
erected this year, with the sale of materials for 
the residences about equally divided between 
the Stine concern and the Campbell Lumber & 
Mill Co. A lot of remodeling jobs which run 
up to $1,000 or more have also been enjoyed by 
both of the Bryan yards. W. D. Bender, man- 
ager of the Campbell firm, reported five com- 
plete remodeling tasks which his company has 
handled. Mr. Stine said that most of the per- 
sons, who have bought lumber for new homes 
from his concern, are using private funds. Others 
have been constructed by individuals making m- 
vestments with their money, he stated. ; 

The stock handled by the Stine company 1 
neatly displayed. The lumber, brick, ladders, 
moldings and miscellaneous other items are Un- 
der cover. A handy rack used to classify and 
store joints of tile is pictured here. The rack 1s 
out of the way along a fence, and its various 
pockets enable the quick finding of exactly the 
type of connection desired. 
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the newspaper. Soon, however, it appeared that 
the Torrington district appreciated correct-time 
service. 
Eyer since—about ten years—this Wyoming 
jumber yard has given correct time information. 
Taking down the telephone in the midst of an 
important sales discussion; striding to the office 
from a distant point in the yard; the lumber 
dealer or his assistant is quite likely to be 
ereeted with, “Do you mind giving me the cor- 
rect time?” And, seriously, the lumber yard 
doesn’t mind. It knows from long experience 
that the service pays. Every newspaper adver- 
tisement features the slogan, “Phone any time 
for correct time.” 

In the yard office is an accurate electric clock, 
which is kept synchronized with railroad time. 








How Retailer Benefits from 
Grade Marking 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 21—In a recent let- 
ter to the secretary of the Illinois Lumber & 
Material Dealers’ Association, V. A. Stibolt, 
manager of trade promotion for the Southern 
Pine Association, outlines in detail plans for 
increased use of quality lumber and the promo- 
tion of the building industry. In his communi- 
cation, Mr. Stibolt lists fifteen points that should 
encourage retail lumber dealers to make known 
to their trade the advantages of grade-marking. 
These fifteen points are as follows: 

1. It encourages more careful and uniform 
grading. 

2, It improves the trimming and gives the 
lumber a better appearance. 

3. It identifies the grade from manufac- 
turer to ultimate consumer and is a potent 
factor in establishing confidence in all con- 
cerned. 

4. It distinguishes 
manufactured, properly 


well 
care- 


lumber that is 
seasoned and 


fully graded, from “just lumber.” 
5. In case of official inspection or rein- 
spection, responsibility of manufacturer can 


readily be determined. 

6. It forms a sound basis for advertising 
and trade extension work. 

i. Itis a 
Standards. 

8 It is a certificate 
integrity of grade. 


guaranty of American Lumber 


of quality, assuring 

9. It is a powerful weapon against substi- 
tutes, 

10. It saves the dealer the expense of re- 
grading his stock. 

ll. It will educate the public 
lumber can still be obtained. 

12. It will simplify architect’s specifica- 
tions and assure his getting what he spe- 
cifiles, thus extending the use of lumber. 

13. If dealers generally would handle 
trade-marked, grade-marked lumber, it would 
be apowerful influence to help stabilize their 
market and would lift their competition up 
toa higher plane of service. 

14. It would be a tremendous influence 
for better built homes and buildings. 

15. %It will be the means by which the 
industry can avoid a “pure food law” by Con- 
gress or some of the legislatures. 


that good 





"“Gyp Artists’ Are Working the 
Model" Racket 


Mitwauxker, Wis., Oct. 21—Home owners 
oi this city are being warned by the Association 
of Commerce that out-of-town, high-pressure 
salesmen are soliciting property owners to 
make improvements, and even offering prom- 
ises that this work will be done free. 
“Capitalizing on the interest created by the 
ederal campaign to improve housing conditions, 
these high-pressure salesmen have come into 
Milwaukee and are soliciting business from 
Ome owners,” said a letter, commenting on this 
latest “racket,” from the secretary of the asso- 
Cation. “The bait offered to owners is that 
the proposed improvement will be used as a 
model, and that for each contract secured within 
a defined area an allowance of $50 or some 
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other figure will be credited toward payment for 
the improvement. The promise is held out that 
enough other prospects will be referred to this 
one improvement so that the total cost thereof 
will be offset.” 

Later the home owner learns that he has 
signed a note, given a lien on his property, or 
executed some other legal document committing 
him to payment of a very considerable sum of 
money. 





Sells Modern, Clean Nests to 
Coop Builders 


Swanton, Ou10, Oct. 21.—The Gordon Lum- 
ber Co. doesn’t desert the hens after supplying 
the building materials for a new coop! The 
concern follows the job right through to the 
finish, by carrying a line of poultry-house equip- 
ment that should satisfy the most particular oc- 
cupants. The local yard is one of eleven oper- 
ated by the Gordon firm, which has its head- 
quarters in Oak Harbor, Ohio. 

One of the first things to be seen by per- 
sons entering the Gordon office is a unit of 





Attractive chicken coop equipment like this is 
sure to sell 


metal hens’ nests. The one on display contains 
fifteen nests, but nearby literature explains that 
the sets may be secured in six and ten nest 
sizes also. Although the set on hand at the 
time a representative of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN called was without trap equipment, it 
is possible to buy fittings to keep tab on which 
chickens are earning their keep. D. L. Gibson, 
manager of the yard, explained that the metal 
nests are a good line with which to follow up 
the sale of lumber for chicken coops, because 
they have several appeals to poultrymen. With 
the front perches folded up when not in use, 
and a sloping top, there is no place for the hens 
to roost on the unit. "The metal construction 
does not harbor lice and mites—an ordinary 
scourge in chicken coops, and the nests can be 
cleaned by merely tipping the rack backward 


and allowing the used straw to fall out. Among 


the other equipment sold by the Gordon office 
for the poultry raiser are water fountains and 
feed troughs. 

Mr. Gibson reported that business at his yard 
was at least 35 percent above that of last year, 
and that he expected the improvement to con- 
tinue. He stated that some of the other Gor- 
don yaids had enjoyed an even greater increase 
in volume of sales this year. The improvement 
is_due as at most other vards to more resi- 
dential repairing, roofing sales, and small mis- 
cellaneous improvements. 





Sales Act Is Held to Be 
Unconstitutional 


SoutH Benn, Inp., Oct. 21.—The Indiana 
1935 retail installment sales Act, placing re- 
strictions upon the finance charges which may 
be assessed against purchasers of merchandise 
by finance companies, has been held to be un- 
constitutional by three federal judges in United 
States district court in South Bend. This rul- 
ing was made at the conclusion of a hearing in 
which the General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion of Indiana and the McHenry Chevrolet 
Corporation, of Indianapolis, sought to enjoin 
Goy. Paul V. McNutt and the Indiana depart- 


ment of financial institutions from enforcing 
the Act. 
Plaintiffs asserted that the Act sought il- 


legally to delegate certain legislative powers 
to the State department of financial institutions, 
by allowing that department to fix maximum 
finance charges on merchandise retailing for 
less than $1,500. They also charged that the 
Act is in violation of the “due process” clause 
of the federal constitution, tending to fix prices 
in private business. 

Assistants from the State attorney-general’s 
office in South Bend to try the case said an 
appeal would be taken to the United States 
Supreme court. 





Fine New Office Evidences 
Company's Faith in 
Future 


LeMars, Iowa, Oct. 21—QOn the same site 
where the company’s old structure had stood 
for the last fifty-five years, there has recently 
arisen a new office and warehouse for housing 
the local interests of the Lampert Yards (Inc.). 

“T feel proud to think my company has seen 
fit to build us as modern an office as we have 
here,” remarked local Manager R. L. Budde, 
with a glow of satisfaction. Mr. Budde has 
been the company’s resident manager here since 
1920. 

The new office is 24x32, with 12-foot posts. 
Materials of the latest and most approved type 
went into its construction, following out the 
purpose of using it for display and demonstra- 
tion as well as for ordinary service. 

The architecture is of the Colonial type, with 
two large front display windows; and main en- 
trance located in the center of the building. 

The floor of the office and display room is 
laid with Bruce oak finished blocks. The ceil- 
ing is 10 feet high, and the sidewalls are pan- 
eled 6 feet upward from the floor, in mahogany 
finish; the balance of the sidewalls being fin- 
ished with plank insulation board, with ceiling 
of same brand of insulation tile. 

The millwork is the product of the Curtis 
Sash & Door Co.; all interior trim is of red 
oak: windows are Curtis Silentite, weather- 
stripped—the windows, storm sash and screens 
being fitted at the mill, and thus can be placed 
in position with small labor cost. An important 
feature is that the building is insulated through- 
out with Balsam-Wool. 

All in all, this new building reflects great 
credit upon the enterprising concern which has 
provided it, and fully justifies the satisfaction 
of both the general and the local management. 





Barrel Consumption Cited 
Against State Dry Law 


LovisviL_e, Ky., Oct. 22.—The Kentucky Re- 
peal & Regulation League, which is fighting 
for repeal of the- State constitutional or dry 
amendment in Kentucky, in citing facts in favor 
of the liquor industry in newspaper advertising 
this week over the State, is featuring the fact 
that last vear over 3.000 carloads of lumber for 
barrels went to State distillers, who used 800,- 
000 barrels and 80,000,000 feet of white oak 
timber in their production, worth $2,500,000. 
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Entrance to Emaus Lumber & Coal Co.'s store 
in downtown Allentown, Pa. 


“The success of a downtown display and 
sales store turns upon its location.” 

The dealer speaking is C. A. Schultz, man- 
ager of the store operated in Allentown, Pa., 
by the Emaus Lumber & Coal Co. Mr. Schultz 
has had some personal experience to back up 
his belief; for the store has been moved once 
in the last few years, and while the manage- 
ment and the sales policies were essentially the 
same in both locations, the change of location 
has added remarkably to the volume of busi- 
ness done. 

The Emaus Lumber & Coal Co.’s yard is 
located in the town of Emaus, Pa., some five 
or six miles from the store. Fred H. Ludwig, 
the widely known retailer and proponent of 
association work, is president of the company. 
For quite a good many years the company op- 
erated in the usual way in this village. It did 
well; and it about covered its local market. 
3ut the city of Allentown, with about 100,000 
people, was right next door. It seemed pos- 
sible to promote the sale of lumber and wood- 
work in the larger place by putting in a city 
store. To give some special point to the new 
development, paint was added. The venture 
proved successful, and the paint line and the 
service connected with its sale were expanded. 

Mr. Schultz was trained as a lumberman, 
and learned the paint business as he went 
along. He is of course able to make any es- 
timates of building and repair, and he sells 
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Roofing and woodwork items displayed in rear of the Emaus Lumber & Coal 
Co.'s store situated in downtown section of Allentown, Pa. 
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LOCATION is the 
KEY TO SUCCESS 


a good deal of lumber and millwork. The 


store provides indirectly for the sale of more 
lumber than is actually bought in the store; 
for people coming for paint get interested in 
repair and frequently go to the yard to make 
their lumber purchases. Paint is the store’s 
big line. Its sale is promoted with care. One 
or more salesmen work out in the city, on 
leads and tips gathered in various ways; irom 
contractors, from scanning the building per- 
mits, from suggestions one customer will make 
about the plans of a neighbor, and so on. These 
all are card-indexed, and the salesman follows 
them up. The store is able to give sound ad- 
vice about colors, grades and the like. The 





These paint brushes are effectively displayed, 
on panels, in downtown Allentown (Pa.) store of 


Emaus Lumber & Coal Co. 
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service department makes every effort to work 
the problem out to fit the customer’s needs: 
and this service explains much of the success 
of the paint department. 

“When we first located the store in Allen- 
town,” Mr. Schultz remarked, “we wanted to 
attract the attention of the window shoppers, 
So we selected a room on the main shopping 
street where the so-called ‘quality trade’ was 
to be found. We did attract it; and in that 
location we sold perhaps more corner cup- 
boards, fireplaces, and other items that go into 
the better houses than we do here. We sold 
quite a lot of paint. In fact the store was 
going along fairly well. 

“Then we needed more room and moved 
here. We're not much further from the monu- 
ment, which is in the street intersection that 
is the center of the retail area, than we were 
before. 3ut there’s an amazing difference, 
Right across the street, you'll notice, is the 
Sears-Roebuck store. It’s probably our keen- 
est competitor; although there are 38 paint 
stores in Allentown, so you can guess that 
competition is keen enough everywhere. I re- 
spect the Sears people and their methods of 
doing business; and if we were to move once 
more I'd like to be right next to them. 

“The value of this particular place, as a lo- 
cation for our store, is that it’s an ‘overall 
street. If you checked the ownership of the 
cars parked along the curbs in this block you'd 
find that nearly all belonged to farmers. The 
townspeople who walk along the sidewalks are 
largely industrial laborers. Perhaps the Sears 
store brings part of them, but this is their 
street. 

“We've found that farmers and working men 
will spend money to keep their houses in re- 
pair. They refuse to borrow large sums of 
money, either to build new houses or to make 
extensive additions to their old ones; for they 
have the fear that a debt that must run for a 
number of years may prove too much for them 
and may even cause them to lose their homes. 
3ut they will spend the money they have or 
will borrow small amounts, that can be repaid 
in a few months, for the purpose of keeping 
their houses in repair. They know that neg- 
lect destroys values. It wouldn’t be fair to 
lump all owners of big houses together; but 
we've found that these owners as a rule are 
trying to keep up a front. If they get a few 
hundred dollars they’re more likely to make 
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Looking down the long vista of paint-filled shelves in the Allentown (down- 
town) store of the Emaus Lumber & Coal Co. 
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the first payment on a car than to paint or to important to us, they like to do business at the 
re-root. ; store, and they do stick rather closely to cer- 

“When we moved to this place we had an tain streets. We count our location as having 
interesting experience with the effect of location much to do with our increased sales.” 
on sales. We made the move on a Labor Day; The store is well laid out for display pur- 
and on Tuesday morning we had a window poses. Down the center are islands or raised 
display of roof coating. This had been a good areas, and upon these islands are arranged com- 
item in the old location; but during the next pact displays of unpainted furniture. On the 
six weeks the volume of this item made an floor just inside the door is painted a big sign 
amazing Jump. ; calling attention to floor refinishing and to the 
“You notitce we Carry paints. Our custom- fact that the company will rent floor sanders. 
vork ers have been making considerable use of the One interesting line is stock for model air- 
eds ; manufacturer’s financing plan. In fact we've planes; something that brings in a good many 

“Css financed some half a dozen jobs in this way youngsters and, incidentally, their parents. Mr. 

i! during the last few weeks. The loans are Schultz called special attention to the display 

- chiefly for paint, but the plan allows for the of Silentite windows. There are roofing and 

d to necessary carpenter work and tin-smithing. If millwork displays and, of course, great stocks 

ao a prospect is a good credit risk he can get the of paint. The whole layout is impressive. 

was iat 

that 

cup- 

into 

sold 

was 
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ence, 
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= Interesting display of stock for model airplanes 

[ re- attracts boys and their parents 

is of 

once loan with but little red tape. The painters 

like it, for as soon as the job is done they get 

a lo- their money. The check comes to us, and we 

erall pay ourselves and all the workmen. In fact, 

| the we find that paint contractors like to work 

oud with us, and often bring us information of 

The prospective jobs. We are able to turn many 

b ase jobs to painters about which they wouldn’t hear 

cd unless we gave them the information. 

their “So I’m well satisfied that the location of a 

sales display and store is an important matter ; 

men and it ought to be put in the area where the 

‘= people who are the most useful customers con- 

is of gregate. We think first, perhaps, of the ‘over- 

make . ; : e all trade’; not that we confine our business to _,, . ‘ ‘ 

they Display featuring windows, lawn furniture and other these people, for our salesmen contact all kinds Islands" on the store floor, showing unpainted 

rah items, in the Allentown store in their outside work. But these workmen are furniture and other goods 

mes. 

e or nm 

epaid 

= Fine New Plant Replaces One Burned 

neg- 

eo BirmincHAM, ALa., Oct. 21.—One of the pressed consumer markets, the concern has the same line of selling thought has been con- 

‘ oe South’s most modern lumber plants, embracing come through with flying colors; and during tinued, both in personal work and newspaper 

~ a huge wholesale and retail display yard, is now these years has maintained a creditable volume. advertising. ae 

fe boasted by the people of Birmingham; since This is explained in large part by the com- Normally, the Birmingham plant employs 
the re-built plant of the Grayson Lumber Co. pany’s aggressive selling methods and its policy about 100 people. Additional numbers are em- 
was opened on Oct. 14. The new Grayson of rendering every practicable service to pros- ployed under the firm’s supervision at the mills 
plant, replacing the one destroyed by fire on  pective buyers. Newspaper advertising, timed in Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. These 
the night of July 11, has been rushed to com- to coincide with the public’s seasonal material mills furnish all the rough lumber to the Bir- 
pletion, only a 93-day interval elapsing between demand, was used constantly through the de- mingham processing unit, as well as ship to 
the conflagration and the opening of the re- pression. And since greater home-building ac- jobbers and wholesalers in other portions of the 
constructed establishment. tivity has developed under FHA pressure, the country. The new planing mill, equipped with 

The concern occupies fifteen acres, located company has increased the frequency and scope new machinery, has a potential daily -capacity 
on Birmingham’s busy North Side. It faces of its newspaper advertising messages. of 100,000 feet of dressed lumber. All ma- 
on 39th street, between Seventh and Eighth Mr. Grayson’s merchandising activities have chines are driven by electricity. Incidentally, 
avenues, with a large, attractive building which made up in consistency what they lacked in many of the employees have been with the 
houses standard building materials. exclusiveness. He has sought to enable the company since its founding. A new double 

The old building, long a commercial land- builder to visualize his construction ideas. He shed, practically completed, is 200 feet long 
mark, has been greatly improved upon. Dis- must see his vision in complete, easily-under- and 40 feet wide. This shed will house approxi- 
Play inside is more pronounced, so that the stood form. His complex building ideas are mately one million feet of lumber at all times. 
—* purchaser can easily see the articles simplified by the Grayson staff. a was re 
ie salesmen are offering. Booths in this main partially by advertising and selling complete ———— / . : ’ 
building exhibit te sig doors and heavy hard- aa Plans and materials, for instance, were Forest rangers estimate that .at most only 
war at: : ee i; : é one out of about 800 hunters will be careless 

e to distinct advantage. Showmanship, so sold for garages, sleeping porches, bathrooms ith § B cee aici an a that 
rare in the material business, is especially and other additions, on a fixed-price basis. This Wit" fre. Dut they always worry i cag rs 
Pronounced in the Grayson system of merchan- served to hold up the lagging depression volume. O0M€ Person. In all national forests = hunt- 
ising. The executives believe that their busi- This policy is not unusual in the industry, M8 '5 one of the major recreational uses, hs all 
ness does not differ from others in this respect, but southern dealers generally have been re- cial provisions are made for the supervision 
and that people buy better if the goods are luctant to adopt the idea. Consequently, Gray- of hunters. In some forests all hunters are 
attractively displayed. son reaped a harvest from an unexploited field. registered as they enter the boundaries and in 

le Grayson company has been one of the Low lumber prices during the depression others they are visited in their camps, the idea 

most successful merchandisers of retail lum- spurred the company to greater activity. This being to gain the co-operation of all sportsmen 

ber and building material in the southern was the time, they believed, to point out the in the preservation of their hunting grounds 

down- States. It was organized in 1924 by C. H. attractive values and to stress the sensible econ- from forest fires and the proper management 
ifayson, and although beset by fires and de- omy of construction. Since prices advanced of the wild-life resources of the national forests. 
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Satisfied Customers: 
More Farm Sales 


‘No substitute for a satisfied customer’ is 
a phrase of particularly great importance to 
the lumber and material dealer who sells or 
wants to sell a large farm trade—especially in 
establishing and maintaining the position of 
leadership, guidance and control which many 
successful dealers hold—for out on the rural 
routes it is a common practice for neighbors 
to tell of their experiences, whether or not 
they are satisfied with what they have bought, 
and what changes if any would be made in 
doing the job over again. In the city such 
information might not be known to even the 
1ext-door neighbor, but in the country the 
performance record of a barn or corn-crib is 
known for miles around. 

Retailers experienced in dealing with farm- 
ers do not attempt to combat this tendency, 
but rather take advantage of it, fitting their 
merchandising plans to this pattern. They 
know what has been tried by farmers within 
their territories, what has proved successful, 
and also what has been unsatisfactory. Fur- 
thermore, being specialists on structural mat- 
ters, they usually know better than their 
customers do just why an idea succeeds, only 
partly succeeds, or fails, and can offer prac- 
tical suggestions toward improvement in the 
next job. 

Just such an operator is George Van 
Voorst, of Union Hill, Ill, who has been 
serving his territory so well during the past 
fifty years that he could say to a recent vis- 
itor from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff, “In 
forty years, all the houses that have been 
built around here I have built, or have fur- 
nished the materials for them, except one— 
and that one man has been giving me his 
business ever since.” 

That Mr. Van Voorst’s popularity as a 
builder and as a purveyor of building ma- 
terials is not confined to houses was quite 
apparent from the frequency with which his 
“trail” was crossed—a trail of good barns, 
corn-cribs, granaries, and other farm build- 
ings and also about a dozen well-constructed 


school houses—in the territory  reason- 
ably adiacent to Union Hill. He does 
not solicit business outside what he 
considers his normal territory and he is 


extra inquisitive about the orders that occa- 
sionally come to him from more distant 


points, for he figures there must be a reason, 
but not infrequently he finds that this reason 
is his own complete stock of the kinds of 
lumber and other 
farmers like to use 


materials that he knows 
Onlv a few davs before 


the writer’s visit a man had come from forty 
miles away to buy some Idaho white pine 
cribbing which “someone had told him Mr. 
Van Voorst kept in stock,” and shortly there- 
after came a neighbor of the first customer 
for some more of the same stock. “They 
brought their own trucks along and paid me 
the same price, here at the yard, that I 
usually get for it delivered to the farms in 
my territory, and I was so surprised that I 
began to wonder if the checks would bounce; 
but they were all right.” 

As a merchandiser, however, Mr. Van 
Voorst devotes his attention to his own ter- 
ritory, studying the building needs of the 
farmers within a few miles of Union Hill. 
He knows them, and their farms. He knows 
what buildings they have, and they tell him 
—because he makes a point of finding out 
about it—how good the buildings are and 
what faults each has. Result? He knows 
what these men and women want to build, 
just as well as they do themselves. Realiz- 
ing that the farmer’s prime considerations, 
aside from the housing of his family itself, 
are protection of livestock and storage of 
crops, beth at the lowest reasonable cost, 
Mr. Van Voorst has lived among farmers 
long enough to know that these people cus- 
tomarily plan for years ahead, and low cost 
alone is not enough—the building must be 
able to stand the test of time. 

A demonstrated ability to fulfill these con- 
ditions, by giving expert aid in the planning 
and building and by having the materials on 
hand as needed. is George Van _ Voorst’s 
stock in trade. For it is the completed house, 
barn, corn-crib or hog house that he usually 
sells, and when he is talking about some fea- 
ture of the new structure he can command 
the most convincing argument there is: 
“Come with me and I’ll show you one that 
is giving satisfaction in actual use.” When 
Herman Hansen wanted to build a corn- 
crib and granary he was given the oppor- 
tunity to see the beneficial results of Mr. 
Van Voorst’s suggestions on other farmers’ 
cribs—suggestions that included a_ built-in 
channel for the sheller drag that would save 
both labor and corn, and a 2-inch overhang 
of the vertical siding at the gable ends, so 
that rain could drop direct to the ground 
without running down over the cribbing—and 
the same opportunitv was given Edward H. 
Berger, when he decided to build a crib. Now 
that they are completed these, in turn, will 
be visited by other intending builders of 








Above, left—The story of farm building in one 
picture. After fifty years his corn crib's existence 
depended on (or maybe from) baling wire, yet 
Edward H. Berger continued to use it, even last 


year. But this year he, like other farmers, had 
enough money to build the fine new crib and 
granary which was just completed and receiving its 
coat of aluminum primer as this picture was taken. 
Incorporated in its design are important structural 
advantages helpful in operating a farm. At right— 
not as well built as the new crib-granary, but the 
owner of this barn was just as welcome to George 
Van Voorst's advice with this lower grade lumber 
as if it had been clear all-heart, and he got the 
best his money could buy. Service like this gets 
“noised abroad in the land" and is important in as- 
suring satisfied customers 





cribs in the future. 
tical sales plan. 

But it depends entirely, as _ previously 
stated, on having satisfied customers to 
whom prospective builders may be sent in 
this manner. Otherwise. visits of inspection 
might not sell, but unsell. 


It is a splendidly prac- 


Formula For a Satisfied Customer 


Nor do satisfied customers “just happen,” 
either. They are the results of careful plan- 
ning, mixed with work and courage. Some of 
the ingredients in the Van Voorst formula for 
customer satisfaction are: 


Whatever the farmer needs for his building 
of house, barn or other structure, Mr. Van 
Voorst sells. This includes cement for con- 
crete foundations and floors, timbers and di- 
mension for framing; either wood or hard 
materials for sidewalls; either wood, asbestos, 
asphalt or sheet metal for roofing; millwork; 
sash, and glass for glazing them; plywood 
and various wallboards; insulation; and hard- 
ware and barn equipment in the variety re 
quired to make the barn, crib or other build- 
ing ready for immediate use. Equipment that 
every farmer needs—such as hay tracks and 
carriers, barn door hangers and track—he 
keeps in stock, and his trade knows that spe 
cial equipment such as metal stalls and stat- 
chions for dairy cattle, large metal ventilators, 
and litter carriers can be obtained within a 
few days. in size and auality to fit the build- 
ing and the pocketbook. 


He is not afraid to carry a stock, if he cat 
buy right to sell at a price his trade can pay: 
“Once I had red cedar shingles piled up 80 
high around the office that I couldn’t see the 
yard,” Mr. Van Voorst said. “and then 4 
salesman offered me another car of shingles 
at a price that looked good to me and 
bought it. When I told the boys I had at 
other car of shingles coming they all thought 
IT was crazy, but by the time that car arrived, 
all those other shingles had been sold.” Sim 
ilarly. when the price of redwood dropped so 
low that the manufacturer had to reach up 
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to touch production costs, this dealer bought 
redwood, because he knew it was a good 
wood for farm use, its price was bound to 
rise, and there would be no time like the 
present. The ensuing months amply justi- 
fied his faith that, regardless of what manu- 
facturers might think, farmers would still be 
using good lumber for many years to come— 
yarn after barn in the vicinity of Union Hill 
has been built with clear redwood siding and 
cribbing, and already there is a big hole in 
the car of clear, all-heart redwood barn sash 
which the lumberman bought and glazed with 
double-strength, high quality glass at his own 
yard. In like manner he makes available to 
his trade the known qualities of Idaho white 
pine cribbing, and his customers, knowing of 
this, respect Mr. Van Voorst as a shrewd, 
far-sighted buyer, a good man to have as 
purchasing agent for the community’s build- 
ing needs. 


His customers are always right. With a 
farmer's own knowledge of farming, and a 
builder's knowledge of construction methods 
and materials, Mr. Van Voorst is able and 
willing to give expert advice on the design 
of buildings or parts of buildings, but he does 
not “pick up his dolls and go home” if the 
customer prefers to disregard that advice or 
believes himself financially unable to do so. 
Ifa farmer uses old lumber from a torn-down 
barn to build a new one, or buys some from 
former World’s Fair buildings at Chicago, 
the dealer sells him the required new lumber 
with right good cheer and as usual helps him 
plan the barn to make the most of what he 
is using. One good-looking barn, that was 
so new it had not yet been painted, had in 
the dairy section an installation of second- 
hand metal stanchions; Mr. Van Voorst sells 





Below, left—The fine materials and practical design 
of Edward Piper's new barn are a source of pride 
to owner and builder alike. Little stickers on the 
windows bear the trade mark of one of the world's 
largest glass manufacturers to show that it is high- 
quality, double-strength glass that the lumber dealer 
put in these sash. Mr. Van Voorst sold all the ma- 
terials which were bought new for the building and 
equipping of this barn. At right—Herman Hansen 
had just completed the construction of this corn 
crib and granary, and most of the painting was 
done, when this picture was taken, but his building 
operations for the year are not finished, for he is 
planning a new poultry house for his flock of seven 
hundred fowls. The hatchery has promised him a 
higher price for his eggs this year if he will build 
the new structure 


new metal stanchions and he would have been 
pleased to sell some here, but when Edward 
Piper bought the old ones from another 
farmer instead, the lumberman didn’t tear his 
hair or anything like that—for his business 
and profit do not depend on metal stanchions 
alone. He sold everything else that was used 
in the building of this barn, including the 
cement in which the stanchions were set, and 
including also the electrical wire, conduit, 
switches and other supplies for an unusually 
fine job of wiring. One man had immediate 
need for a new barn, but little money; and, 
although Mr. Van Voorst would prefer to 
sell a good grade of lumber for such pur- 
poses, he sent this man a lower, cheaper 
grade because it was that or nothing; he 
helped see to it, however, that the barn was 
as well built as material limitations would 
permit. Another farmer, Edward H. Berger, 
one of those to whom Mr. Van Voorst had 
sold aluminum primer, asked if it might not 
be quite all right to postpone painting over 
the aluminum until next year. “I’m just so 
busy that I don’t know how I can spare the 
time right now,” he said, and, although the 
lumberman sells paint and could always use 
an order for some of it, he replied, “Sure 
vou can. This is a fine quality of aluminum, 
leafs perfectly, and I think you can let it 
stand just as it is if you need to. But paint 
it as soon as you can.” 





He is particular about details. Mindful of 
the fact that one may become hardened to 
big troubles while little difficulties continue 
to pester and annoy, Mr. Van Voorst takes 
every care that little as well as big troubles will 
be avoided. It is not enough that he advises 
his customers to always put barn siding ver- 
tical, not horizontal (for protection of both 
the building and its contents), for the dealer 
has given his employees orders that siding 
for the gable end of a crib must be selected 
in such lengths as will permit the carpenter 
to make the gable end without any joints in 
the siding—no chance for trouble at the joints 
if there are no joints. Another chance for 
trouble (even when the finest materials are 
used) is a foundation that is not level or 
whose footings are not level, and this also 
is avoided by Mr. Van Voorst, who keeps 
an engineer’s level on hand and lends it out 
to barn builders—“It’s just a little thing,” he 
said, “an extra service that helps me hold 
customers because it helps them get better 
barns for their money.” 


He keeps himself up with the times. Never 
too old to learn something new, Mr. Van 
Voorst is a careful, critical reader of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and other sources of 
information about what is happening in the 
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great industry of which he is a part. When 
Purdue University announced a special school 
session for farm builders Mr. Van Voorst 
went over to Lafayette, Ind., to take ad- 
vantage of it. “They told us some things 
that didn’t seem quite possible,” he said, “but 
in actual trial they worked, so it looks to me 
like these agricultural schools are really 
worth while.” The week’s grist of salesmen 
is another source of valuable information 
about new products and new methods. 


He is approachable, genial, sociable and 
accommodating. Easily the leading merchant 
of his territory, George Van Voorst has not 
allowed that fact to build up around him a 
wall of reserve and haughteur. He is easy to 
get to, and easy to talk to, with a fund of 
humorous anecdotes, and an even temper that 
is not easily ruffled, even by the customer 
who is slow on making up his mind and 
quick on demanding completion of the order. 
Ever eager to personally meet his customers, 
he makes them feel quite at ease, the kind of 
merchant with whom one likes to do busi- 
ness. 





Laboratory to Improve Forestry 
Machines, Methods 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Oct. 21.—To bring to- 
gether its technical resources for the improve- 
ment of forest work, machinery and operating 
technique, the U. S. Forest Service is establish- 
ing a special research laboratory with head- 
quarters at Spokane, Wash. It is to be called 
the U. S. Forest Service Equipment Labora- 
tory. Next January, an advisory committee 
will meet at Spokane, Wash., to draw up for 
the Laboratory a program of the most urgent 
research work in its field. Its aim is to provide 
the men engaged in fire fighting, tree planting 
and trail building with a central shop and lab- 
oratory, fully equipped with modern tools and 
instruments, where the collective services of 
technicians in various fields will be available. 
Headquarters of the Laboratory was placed at 
Spokane because it is near large national forest 
areas of different types where, under actual 
field conditions, machines and methods may be 
tested. Also at Spokane is a Forest Service 
shop already well equipped with tools and sup- 
plies—a nucleus around which the present pro- 
ject may be expanded. Although this equipment 
work will head up at Spokane, research activi- 
ties will extend throughout the field and will 
include specialized projects in other national 
forest regions. “The Laboratory,” says Chief 
Forester F. A. Silcox, will “make progress de- 
pend on plan and design rather than on acci- 
dent.” 
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Building Pendulum Swings in Wider Arc 


Tabloid Information on Title Il 
Loans Under NHA 


[Under the above “Tabloid Information” 
head, on page 38 of the Oct. 12 issue, we printed 
a condensed explanation of how to get loans 
under Title I of the National Housing Act. 
The following article is a similar treatment 
of Title II of that Act.—Eprror. ] 

The mutual mortgage insurance provisions 
of the National Housing Act, known as Title 
II, provide for insurance by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration of loans made by banks and 
other lending institutions to persons desiring 
to refund an existing home mortgage, purchase 
a home already built, or to build a new home. 

These loans may be made in amounts up to 
$16,000 for each mortgage, and for any period 
up to 20 years, the length of term being at the 
discretion of the lending institution. At the 
same time, the amount of the loan cannot be 
more than 80 percent of the appraised value of 
the property at the time the mortgage is 
executed. 

The mortgage may bear interest at such rate 
as may be agreed upon between the borrower 
and the lending institution, but in no case may 
the interest rate be more than five percent per 
year. Also the lender may require the bor- 
rower to pay a small annual service charge for 
making the loan and handling the mortgage; 
this charge, however, never to be more than 
one-half of one percent per year on the out- 
standing monthly balances. 

A property to be eligible for an FHA-insured 
Title II loan must contain a dwelling for not 
more than four families which is used wholly 
or in part for residential purposes. The prop- 
erty must be held in fee simple or in leasehold 
of 99 years, renewable, or under a lease with 
a period of not less than 50 years to run from 
the date the mortgage is executed. It must 
be in an urban community, by which is meant 
any aggregation of dwellings having adequate 
schools, shopping and recreational centers; pub- 
lic utilities such as electric and gas service, 
transportation and sewage disposal system. The 
immediate neighborhood should be _ properly 
safeguarded by zoning or deed restrictions, or 
both, and the intended improvement to the prop- 
erty must be in conformity with the general 
trend of the neighborhood in which it is located. 


In seeking a Title II loan, the applicant may 
go to an approved bank or other lending insti- 
tution and ask for the person in charge of Title 
II business. He will be provided there with the 
proper FHA forms for making application 
which, when filled out, may be returned to the 
lending institution together with the appraisal 
fee, which is figured at the rate of $3 per $1,000 
of loan required. In cases where new construc- 
tion is contemplated, two sets of plans and 
specifications must accompany the completed 
application. The lending institution in turn 
will forward the application and plans to the 
nearest Federal Housing Administration insur- 
ing office for determination as to eligibility. 

When eligibility has been established, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration will issue a com- 
mitment to the lending institution for insurance 
on the loan. The mortgage will then be ex- 
ecuted and repayment by the borrower set up 
in equal monthly payments over the period of 
time called for in the agreement. These 
monthly payments will include repayment of the 
principal, interest, service charge, estimated 
taxes, fire and other hazard insurance premiums 
and the small government insurance premium. 

For example, on a loan of $5,000 for 20 years 
at the maximum interest rate of five percent, 
the monthly payments would be $37.14 each. 
This includes repayment on the principal, in- 
terest, service charge, and government insur- 
ance premium, but is exclusive of taxes and 
hazard insurance premiums. It is impossible 
to determine exactly what these latter two items 
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would total in each individual case, as they 
would of necessity vary. 

In cases where information is desired regard- 
ing further details of procedure, possible eligi- 
bility of property for loan insurance, etc., the 
prospective applicant may go to the nearest 
State or district office, which for Chicago and 
northern Illinois is in room 206 at 134 North 
La Salle street. There competent interviewers 
are available for discussion with applicants re- 
garding their requirements, and to give advice 
as to how to proceed in securing a loan. In 
addition, the same office will furnish all possi- 
ble help in the placing of applications with 
approved lending institutions, if they feel that 
the property meets with the requirements of 
the National Housing Act. 


Volume of Business Passes the 
$400,000,000 Mark 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Oct. 21.—That volume 
of business under the National Housing Act has 
passed the $400,000,000 mark was announced by 
Stewart McDonald, Federal housing adminis- 
trator. It is now moving at the rate of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 worth of business daily. 

The combined total for both modernization 
loans and mortgages selected for appraisal, as 
of Oct. 16, is $400,873,742. The breakdown 
shows individual totals of $182,255,380 for 
modernization and repair notes insured; $197,- 
246,488 for mortgages selected with fees paid 
for appraisal, and $21,371,874 for low-cost 
housing mortgages accepted for insurance. 

Of the total $109,007,057 represents mortgages 
accepted for insurance. The balance includes 
those currently under examination. 

Thirty-eight percent of the mortgages ac- 
cepted for insurance represents new dwelling 
construction. The balance, of 62 percent, is for 
refinancing of existing mortgages. 

The total of modernization and repair notes 
insured, Mr. McDonald said, represents only a 
part of the modernization and repair business 
that has been done throughout the country since 
the passage of the National Housing Act. It 
is estimated that the total amount would come 
close to the billion dollar mark. 








Residential Construction Con- 
tinues Upward Trend 


Residential building improvement continues 
as the most important single development in 
the field of construction. With the September 
contract record included, home-building in the 
37 eastern States has finally arrived, on its 
emergence from the depression, at the 400-mil- 
lion mark for a twelve-month period, according 
to a statement of F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
For the twelve months ended April, 1933, the 
residential total was only $225 million. “Though 
delayed, the trek back from this all-time low 
has been rather phenomenal,” states the Dodge 
news bulletin. 

The September residential contract total for 
the 37 eastern States amounted to $41,810,800, 
as contrasted with $40.528,300 for August and 
only $17,853,600 for September of last year. 
For the initial nine months of 1935 the contract 
volume totaled $338,907,500, as against only 
$188,080,100 for the corresponding period of 
1934. This gain of about 80 percent in home- 
building between the two years was entirely 
due to improvement in private activity as dis- 
tinguished from public housing undertakings. 

Despite the important improvement in resi- 
dential work witnessed thus far this year the 
total volume of construction covering all classes 
of projects has failed to attain the cumulative 
volume reported for the initial nine months of 
1934. For that period the total in the 37 east- 
ern States was reported as $1,203,507,200 as 
against $1,191,697,700 for the first nine months 
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of 1935. Losses from last year centered chiefly 
in governmental projects of heavy engineering 
types, such as bridges, highways, water supply 
systems, sewage systems and the like. 

For September, alone, total awards for aj 
classes of construction were reported at $167, 
376,200, by the Dodge organization, as cop. 
trasted with $168,557,200 for August and only 
$110,151,200 for September, 1934. 





Heavy Increase in All Building 
Is Forecast for 1936 


Every important indication points to increased 
volume in practically every class of building and 
engineering work in 1936, according to a fore. 
cast by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. There 
have been substantial increases in building and 
decreases in engineering work in 1935 as com- 
pared with 1934, and at the same time privately 
financed work has increased while publicly 
financed projects have decreased. 4 

The first eight months of this year show a 
75 percent increase in residential building in 
the United States over the same period last 
year, and this offers the most hopeful sign of 
substantial recovery of any class of construc. 
tion. Approximately 27,000 new family units 
were built in the entire country during this 
period of 1934. This figure was increased to 
approximately 47,000 new family units in the 
corresponding period of 1935 and, according to 
Dodge estimates, would increase still further 
to 75,000 or more during 1936. 

In line with the improvement of business in 
general, commercial and factory building will 
doubtless also increase greatly, though probably 
at a less rapid rate than residential building, 
the report continues. And it is natural to 
expect that, following the increase in new in- 
dustrial construction, there will automatically 
be a noticeable increase in store and plant 
modernization which will help swell the total 
of private building volume. 

his year’s increase in private building, prin- 
cipally residential, has been in a great measure 
stimulated by activity of the Federal Housing 
Administration’s Better Housing program, say 
Dodge experts, and the only logical conclusion 
to be reached is that this increase will be even 
more largely felt in 1936, especially as FHA 
regulations and policies have established a more 
wholesome relationship between private lending 
institutions and property owners desiring to 
modernize old structures or to enter into new 
construction. In fact, officials of the Dodge 
corporation are of the opinion that building 
expenditures in 1936 should be as high as forty 
to fifty percent greater than this year’s. 


-7-—-e--O-O- 
e . . . 

Big Building-Loan Meeting 
Cincinnati, On10, Oct. 23.—Relation of the 
millions of mortgages on houses and _two-flats 
to the investment structure, to national security, 
and to both State and Federal governments, 
will be aired here at the United States Building 
and Loan League convention, Nov. 13-15. Up- 
wards of 2,000 delegates from all over the cout- 
try will hear speakers representing residential 
financing, government, real estate practice, am 
the academic world, detail their views on sources 

and uses of money for old and new homes. 














CERTAIN trees are responsible for many of 
the colors you desire in your clothing. 4 
natto, from Brazil, is widely used for the color- [ 
ing of fabrics, and because it is non-poisonows 
it is also employed for coloring butter, cheest, 
and chocolates. Brasiletto wood, another 
Amazon jungle-growth tree, produces the reds. 
Logwood from Central America yields blue 
violet, and black dyes. Camwood from Africa 
and fustic from Cuba are essential in the dyeing 
of fabrics, furs, skins, and leathers. 
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Extend 72-Cent Coast Rate — Approve Reduc- 
tions From the South 


Coast Rail Rate Extended; 
South to Get Cut 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 21.—Official rail- 
road traffic executives have approved the trans- 
continental lumber rate extension for six 
months, according to word received here, and 
therefore lumber dealers can count on the re- 
duced rates to points east of Chicago to and 
including the Atlantic seaboard, continuing in 
effect until July 1 next. 

The official lines have also approved the ap- 
plication of the southern, southeastern and 
southwestern carriers to concur in a reduction 
of lumber rates from the South to Official Clas- 
sification Territory. The application of the 
southern roads was to reduce the rates from 
the South and Southwest by the same percent- 
age cut as was recently granted from the West 
Coast. This approval is subject to a slight 
modification of the divisions, which will be 
ironed out between the northern and southern 
carriers. Individual rates will be checked in 
as soon as possible, and it is probable that the 
southern lines will file a petition with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission asking for per- 
mission to file the rates on short notice. 

It is understood that the southern lumber 
mills are now working with their carriers to 
get the reduced rates in as soon as possible. 
This approval by the eastern lines will result 
in substantial reductions from the southern pine 
territory, and also provide for an extension of 
the West Coast reduction. The entire reduc- 
tions will mean, it is stated here, a very large 
saving to the lumber industry. 





Inland Empire Pleased Over 
Continuance 


SPOKANE, WaAsH., Oct. 19.—Announcement 
by leading eastern railroad traffic officials that 
experimental reduced freight rates on western 
lumber shipments are to be continued until 
June 30, 1936, was received this week with 
exceeding gratification by lumbermen of Spo- 
kane and the Inland Empire. Many lumber- 
men here feel that the extension of the rates 
is a good indication that the rates will be made 
permanent. Business has been stimulated during 
the months that the rates have been in effect. 


Railroads Approve Lower Rates 
on Southern Lumber 


_ New OrtEANS, La., Oct. 21.—Reductions in 
Ireight rates ranging from 1 to 12 cents a hun- 
dred pounds on southern pine and other species 
of lumber, from actual producing points in the 
South and Southwest to destination points in 
the northern, central and eastern territories, 
Were: given approval by the executives of the 
northern and eastern railroads in conference 
held in New York City Oct. 16, according to 
advices received by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion here from A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager, 
who was in New York. 

The advices stated that the tariffs containing 
these reductions in rates will be published and 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
xy the southern and southwestern railroads at 
the earliest date possible, and will become ef- 
lective on short notice after approval by the 
ommission, which is confidently expected to 
be given without undue delay. 

Application for these reductions was made by 
the southern rail carriers in order to make the 
Ireight rates on southern lumber to the North 
and East more nearly comparable with the re- 
ductions granted last August in rates on Pacific 
Oast lumber to the same destinations through 





the new 72-cent blanket trans-continental rate. 

At the railroad executives’ conference in New 
York yesterday, the northern and eastern lines 
also approved an extension from Dec. 31, 1935, 
to June 30, 1936, of the 72-cent trans-continental 
blanket rate. It was stated that the southern 
lumber rate reductions will be published to ex- 
pire on the same date. 





Southern Hardwoods Will 
Benefit by Reduction 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 21—C. A. New, sec- 
retarv-manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Trafic Association, announced this week that 
executives of the northern and eastern railroads, 
meeting in New York, had approved in prin- 
ciple the proposed reduction in rates from south- 
ern and southwest points of origin to destina- 
tions in the North and East, east of the Indiana- 
Illinois State line. These reductions were asked 
to put southern hardwoods on the same basis 
as Pacific coast woods, on which a rate of 72 


cents has been in effect, and has been extended 
until June 30, 1936. 


Mr. New announces that this is the first 


general reduction in hardwood rates since 1922, 
and will be of untold benefit to the shippers of 
hardwoods throughout the South. 


Rail Executive E pects New Rate 
to Be Permanent 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Oct. 19.—The 72-cent rate 
on lumber shipments by rail to the East will 
prove of such benefit, both to lumber mills of 
the Pacific Northwest and to railroads, that the 
rate will be permanently established, H. A. 
Scandrett of Chicago, president of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railway, pre- 
dicted here today. 

He conferred with lumbermen here in the 
course of an annual tour of inspection of the 
line with other officials of his company. 

The rate, established experimentally after 
several years of negotiation between western 
and eastern lines, was due to expire Dec. 31, 
but an agreement has 





Points at Which 
72-cent Rail Rate 
Equalizes With J 


Intercoastal 
Water Rate 
Plus Back- 
Haul 


(SEE PAGE so) 










been ‘reached to extend 
the date until June 30, 
1936. By agreement, 
h he explained, increase of 
/ lumber shipments dur- 
ing ensuing months will 
determine whether or 
not the rate will be 


~s 


ps ¢ established permanently. 

yA ye Mr. Scandrett said he 

A B anticipated success of 
2 Q the experiment. He said 
S the railroad men had 


been trying for years to 
bring about the re- 
duced rate which, he 
said, would permit Pa- 
cific Northwest lumber 
to enter markets hither- 
to expensive to reach. 





Baltimore Trade 
News 


BALTIMorE, Mp., Oct. 
21—P. J. McHugh, 
vice president of the 
Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., of Chicago, on Oct. 
16 was shown around 
the territory by H. A. 
Crane, who represents 
the company here. He 
commented upon the im- 
proved feeling in the 
trade and expressed sat- 
isfaction over the out- 
look. Mr. Crane states 
that stocks of West 
Coast lumber are com- 
ing forward fairly well 
now, and that orders 
are being filled with 
reasonable expedition. 


Donald Anderson, of 
the Twin Harbors Lum- 
ber Co., of Aberdeen, 
Wash., was a visitor 
last week and conferred 
among others with Ar- 
thur V. Charshee, who 
is the representative of 
the company in this ter- 
ritory. 
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Subsistence Homes Pro- 
ject Completed 


PortLAnp, Ore., Oct. 19.—Federal expendi- 
ture of around $200,000 for land, building ma- 
terials and labor came to Longview, Washing- 
ton, in the form of the only “subsistence home- 
stead” demonstration project in the Pacific 
pooreiwrent Dedication of the project by the 
Longview Chamber of Commerce, and immedi- 


ate occupancy of the completed homes is an- 

unced © Uect. 27. 

The homesteads comprise sixty modern, double 
constructed frame houses, with four to six rooms, 
garage i combination cow-poultry house, 
each on a tract of land varying from 1% to 7 
acres 

While the details of management policy have 
not been announced, the plan involves selling 
the houses for around $2,900 each, and applica- 
tions were invited on this basis. Out of 300 or 
more families, 60 fortunate ones have been 
chosen, and are being given the option of tak- 
ing the homesteads on a contract of sale, with 
cost amortized over 30 years, involving monthly 
payments around $13; or of a “security lease” 


at a lower monthly payment, but without ulti- 
mate ownership. It is expected that eventually 
the management of the project will be turned 
over to the residents rst wad 

Houses are on diked lands, 


with drainage 
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ditches running into a 
collection pool, from 
which surplus water is 


pumped into the Co- 
lumbia River. These 
ditches will be used 


for irrigation during 
dry weather, and river 
water let into them to 
sub-irrigate the tracts. 

The houses are attrac- 
tive and modern, with 
sanded floors, smooth 
plaster, enameled wood- 
work, stylish fixtures, and kitchens colorfully 
decorated in peach, green, lavender, or pale 
blue. Exterior trim includes colored roots, con- 
trasting shutters, and siding or shingle finish. 
Modern plumbing, installed with septic tanks 
and city water and electricity will bring modern 
conveniences to the new residents, some of whom 
have never lived in a house with a bathtub. 

The garage, floored with concrete, is con- 
nected with the kitchen door by a roomy covered 
porch, which includes a concrete floor, wall 
plugs, and broom closet, and will undoubtedly 
be used as a summer kitchen. 

Houses of eight different designs appear in 


October 
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Moving in, Bossy munches the rich grass approvingly, around a typical 
6-room house in the new Longview (Wash.) suburban homestead project, 
completed by the Resettlement Administration as a demonstration of the 

best house and small acreage plant for low-income industrial groups 


the tract, each varied as to entrance detail, posi- 
tion of the chimney, and color scheme. Houses 
are set at irregular distances from the street, 
approaches vary. Each tract will be planted 
with apples, pears, peaches, plums, filberts, cher- 
ries and small fruits. 

Planned to serve low-income industrial fami- 
ies, the program involves keeping a cow and 
5 chic kens, and cultivating an extensive kitchen 
arden. Each applicant is required to show that 
ie has a yearly income between $600 and $1,200. 
Applicants already accepted include longshore- 
men, clerks and laborers in the Longview lum- 
ber mills. 
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The only 


“subsistence homestead" demonstration project in the Pacific Northwest now ready for the 
Columbia River. 


“homesteaders’’ 
This project will be dedicated Sunday, Oct. 27, with appropriate ceremonies under auspices of the Longview Chamber of Commerce 


at Longview, Wash., on north bank 


Minnesota Lumberjacks Re-live Logging Days 


STILLWATER, Minn., Oct. 21—Woodsmen of 
the old school re-lived happy memories in the 
second annual “Lumberjack Days” held here 
Oct. 10, 11 and 12. It was considered one of 
the most unique and successful celebrations ever 
held in the lake States. Stillwater was an ap- 
propriate place to hold the event, since it was 
once known as the largest white pine log mar- 
ket in the world. It was decided two years ago 
by the city officials to hold a celebration yearly 
to commemorate the history of a picturesque 
industry, and portray for the future the old life 
in the woods. A great deal of care was taken 
to make historically accurate this picture of the 
life of loggers from 1850 to 1915. Log cutting 
was started in Stillwater in the 1840's, and it 
became the headquz arters for the immense log- 
ging industry of the St. Croix River and its 
twenty-two tributaries. Due to this back-ground, 
the city was well fitted to present such a pic- 
ture, tor practically all men in the district, 
their fathers, and grandfathers had at some time 


worked in the woods. 
The morning of Oct. 10 found the streets 
filled with thousands of people attired in cos- 


tumes of fifty vears ago. The parade in the 
evening consisted in part of Indians in buck- 
skin, covered wagons — by oxen, an eighty- 
year-old racing cart, old hacks, pioneer police 
wagons, high wheeled bicycles and many other 
mementoes. Nine bands were in the procession, 
which took an hour to pass the 25,000 spectators. 

Mayor Fred Merrill welcomed Gov. F. B. 


Olson, who addressed the crowd on the his- 
toric levee on the St. Croix River. Just before 
the governor began speaking, a steamboat 
docked, and 100 lumberjack passengers “just 
down from the woods” bounded off. They were 
unshaven and carried their belongings in their 
shoulder sacks. As they whooped up the levee, 
the ancient Omaha train, out of the museum for 
the occasion, whistled up and dispersed fifty St. 
Paul business men in silk hats. 

Skiff races and log rolling attracted attention 
at the waterfront daily, as some of the greatest 
log rollers in the world contested. One of the 
most spectacular sights was the exhibition of 
bateau racing by the origina! five oarsmen who 
on July 4, 1900, defeated the North's best oars- 
men. Wearing red flannel shirts and led by 
John J. Sullivan, warden of the Minnesota 
State penitentiary, they displayed boat handling 
that was a revelation. 

The celebration closed with the awarding of 
prizes by a committee of three of the oldest 
lumberjacks in the North: James McGrath 
with a record of fifty-eight wjnters in the 
woods, James R. Brennan with sixty-two con- 
secutive winters in timber, and Warden Sulli- 
van. Mr. McGrath was one of the featured 
figures at the holiday. He is the last of the 
State’s great lumber operators, and at one time 
had 2,000 men in his employ at thirty-five log- 
ging camps. The largest load of logs ever 
known to have been hauled with horses was 
taken from one of the McGrath camps near 


White Pine, Minn., the winter of 1901-02. The 
load was hauled on four sleds as a trailer unit. 
The logs weighed 218 tons, and scaled 43,570 
board teet, while the sleds and equipment 
weighed sixteen additional tons. 

Stillwater hopes to build a historical museum 
in the form of a logging camp, where hundreds 
of rare photographs of the section's logging, 
river driving, and steamboat days may be kept. 
During the celebration, a stone memorial on the 
site of the historic St. “Croix boom two miles 
north of here was unveiled. It was erected by 
the Minnesota Historical Society, which was 
ee in the project by James E. McGrath, 

r. 
—_____—_———__ 


Champion Log Buckers 
Awarded Saw 


_ Su mMervitte, W. Va., Oct. 21.—One of the 
feature events at the annual Nicholas County 
Fair held recently in Summerville was a log 
sawing contest. The Rice brothers, employed 
by the Ely Thomas Lumber Co., won the event 
with an Atkins Silver Steel No. 5 crosscut, 
6-foot saw. The winning sawy ers were given a 
new “blue end” No. 55, 5'%4-foot crosscut saw 
by E. C. Atkins & Co. The same type of saw 
also won first place in the preliminary contest 
held in Elkins, W. Va., in cutting a 20-inch 
chestnut log in fifty -five seconds. Paul Criss. 
of Webster Springs, W. Va., conducted the log 
sawing and wood chopping events. 
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Here’s What’s New— 


s a 
Education to Reduce Accidents 


The continuous toll of death and misery 
caused by frightful and avoidable motor car 
accidents has brought a concerted effort to slow 
down the mad race of traffic, so that persons 
who are trying to travel from hither to yon 
may actually reach their destinations instead of 
a hospital bed or the place of honor on a mar- 
ble slab in somebody’s morgue. Newspapers 
are taking up the battle cry, and in a recent 
issue of Reader’s Digest appeared “—And Sud- 
den Death,” by J. C. Furnas, a blunt, de- 
tailed, horrifying “uncensored” account of what 
actually happens when cars crash. This was 
widely re-printed, and AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
readers who have not seen it may obtain copies 
from the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., 
of Chicago. 

Now another contribution to this campaign 
of highway sanity has appeared, a pocket-size 
booklet “I Drive Safely,” published by the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. of America, 606 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Effectively illus- 
trated, it strikes at the problem in another 
manner—not with vivid word-pictures of hor- 
ribly maimed and disfigured bodies (that part 
was well taken care of by Mr. Furnas) but 
with cold, hard, scientifically proven facts, to 
beat in upon the driver’s consciousness the real 
extent of the chance he is taking by driving at 
certain speeds, the shortest distance in which 
his car can stop safely even when it is in 
perfect condition, at these speeds, and the nu- 
merous factors that increase the hazard. For 
the driver who really knows his vehicle and is 
proud of it—as the majority of truck drivers 
are—this booklet is compelling in appeal, for 
it speaks to him in the language that is most 
effective: Miles per hour, slippery roads, cen- 
trifugal force, tire condition, lubrication, steel 
fatigue, adjustment of lights, hill hazards, the 
question of what the other fellow will do, and 
so on. Copies are available by writing the 
company, and numerous fleet operators already 
have taken advantage of this offer. Others are 
invited to do so, that drivers may clearly realize 
the chances they are taking with their lives, 
their comfort and their earning power. 


At Last! A Non-Slip Screw 


New models—the automotive industry has 
been built upon them and the building industry 
has been needing them, and now it has them, 
at least insofar as screws and bolts are con- 
cerned—a new model that is said to be the 
irst important improvement in screws since 





"aearecamea: 








the American Screw Co. introduced the gimlet- 
pointed screw eighty-five years ago—for now 
the same company from its headquarters at 
Providence, R. I., has put the Phillips recessed- 
head, self-centering screws and bolts on the 
market. Thorough tests under actual working 
conditions in a wide variety of industries have 
shown, users say, that these screws provide 
faster driving, better holding power, better ap- 
pearance, reduced spoilage, fewer accidents, and 
other advantages. 

As the illustration shows, the big improve- 
ment is in the design of the head. Gone is the 
slot from which the screw-driver slips so read- 
ly to mar beautiful surface, or gash a finger 


or thumb, or test the operator’s religion. In 
the Phillips head, instead, is a tapered recess 
into which a tapered driver exactly fits. (Only 
four sizes of drivers are required for all screw 
sizes, and two will fit the majority of screws— 
bits available for both manual and power driv- 
ers.) The Phillips screw holds on the point of 
the driver and may be moved into driving posi- 
tion with one hand—particularly important in 
“hard-to-get-at” places. By _ self-centering, 
there is three times as much purchase between 
this driver and screw as between the ordinary 











Something new and welcome in screw heads 


driver and slotted screw, and because the driver 
can not side-slip, all the effort expended goes 
into turning and driving force. Furthermore the 
snug fit assures positive control of direction of 
drive, and no pilot holes are necessary unless 
the prevention of splitting requires them. Ab- 
sence of pilot holes, or smaller ones, assures 
better holding power, and at the same time the 
neat geometric pattern in the head is attractive 
from the decorative standpoint, for any use 
where the heads show. 

This company’s entire line of screws and 
bolts is now available with the Phillips head in 
all styles and sizes, in addition to the regular 
line of slotted-head screws and bolts, and the 
company has adopted the higher quality metal, 
necessary for making the Phillips head, in the 
older type of screws, also. Besides the stand- 
ard pack the company is offering, as a trial 
assortment, the Phillips Utility Kit which con- 
tains Phillips drivers and assorted sizes of 
wood screws. Further descriptive material con- 
cerning the screws and these kits may be had 
by addressing the American Screw Co. at 
Providence. 


---for Increasing Sales 


High Quality Linseed Oil in 
Sealed Cans Easy to Handle 


Impressive success of the practice of several 
leading refiners in packaging lubricating oil in 
sealed cans, and more recent adoption of the 
same idea by brewers will doubtless cause lum- 
ber and material dealers to look with favor 
on the announcement by the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., of Minneapolis, that it is now 
offering the sealed-can packaging of its Pol- 
Mer-Ik linseed oil in pint and quart sizes as 
well as 1-, 2- and 5-gallon containers as for- 
merly, so that the consumer who buys only a 
small quantity can have the assurance that 
he is receiving exactly what the manufacturer 
offers under his trade name, both in quality 
and quantity. It has advantages to the dealer, 
also, in avoidance of storage loss, ease of hai- 
dling, and prevention of loss of time in pouring 
and measuring. 

But to be worth this extra care a product 
must be above the average in quality—otherwise 
why bother ?—and if dealers will write the com- 
pany they will learn from copies of a circular 
that Pol-Mer-Ik indeed is a superior product, 
for 90 percent of it is standard, high quality 
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linseed oil and the other 10 percent is “poly- 
merized” linseed oil—that is, it is heat treated, 
cooked to a varnish body—and because of this 
combination of treated and untreated oil, Pol- 
Mer-Ik imparts to paint a better gloss, harder 
finish, and therefore longer wear. The Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., one of the largest linseed 
oil producers in the world, started the packag- 
ing of its product in 5-gallon sealed cans a 
few years ago and now has added the smaller 
sizes to provide the quantities the consuming 
public demands. 


They're Worth Asking For 


Lumber and material dealers who sell wall 
paper, or who are interested in selling it, would 
do well to ask that their names be added to 
the list of those receiving each month “The 
Co-operator,” peppy little bulletin published by 
the Lennon Wall Paper Co., of Joliet, Ill. The 
November issue, which should be out soon now, 
probably will have some interesting things to 
say about the firm’s 1936 line of “Peacock” 
high quality wall paper, which now is available 
to the trade—and judging by past issues this 
November number should be a good one. In 
October the readers were told that the greatly 
increased money being paid for prize fights, ball 
games and other sports clearly indicates speed- 
ily improving business, and then told of ways 
to take advantage of this-and of FHA publicity, 
by means of direct mail, effective display, and 
new uses for wall paper. AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN readers are invited to send for copies of 
these interesting bulletins. 


Keeping Customers Mindful of 
Insulation 


“Insulating Farm Buildings for Comfort, 
Convenience and Profit” is the title of a new 
folder prepared by the Insulite Co., of Minne- 
apolis. It probably will be used by many deal- 
ers as an envelope stuffer, for it is a neat little 
illustrated review of the various advantages of 
insulation on the farm. Copies are available té 
dealers on request. 


---for Better Production 


Light Crane for Rail Shippers 


A new P&H “bantam weight” rail crane 
which, powered by a Ford V-8 motor, can pull 
two to seven freight cars (depending on loads), 
at 75-percent stability can lift 7,730 pounds at 
10-foot radius and 2,360 pounds at the full 
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The new P&H bantam-weight rail crane will greatly 
facilitate the yard handling of both empty and 
loaded freight cars 


length of its 25-foot welded tubular boom, has 
been announced by the Harnishfeger Corpora- 
tion, of Milwaukee. As the illustration shows, 
this crane is mounted on a husky, all-welded 
railroad-type truck with standard-gauge wheels, 
bearing journals and car couplings. It is 10’ 
6” high, has 5’ 6” wheelbase, 8’ 5142” over-all 
length, weighs 21,000 pounds, and travels from 
1.8 to 6.5 miles an hour. Descriptive circulars 
will be sent to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN readers 
on request. 
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National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Plans For Active Trade Promotion 


Following a meeting of the regional lumber 
manufacturers associations’ National Advisory 
Committee and staff members on Oct. 14, the 
meeting of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, at 
the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 15 and 
16, marked the definite inauguration of the pol- 
icy of directing all National activities as the 
extension of regional association work in the 
national field. A balanced budget was sub- 
mitted and a program of trade promotion ac- 
tivities was approved. 

The salient decisions arrived at by the execu- 
tive committee were: 

(1) Conversion of American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries into a subsidiary agency of 
the N.L.M.A. for special research and promo- 
tion projects for which National financing 
can not be secured or in which there is not 
the general interest necessary to carry on 
N.L.M.A, activities. 

(2) teinforcement of building code work. 

3) Concentration of trade promotion at- 
tention on Government specifications, hous- 
ing, retail merchandising, and necessary 
activities in the distribution of publications 
and lumber-use information. 

It was noted with great satisfaction that the 
formally announced reaffiliation of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the affilia- 
tion of the Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association had completely restored the federa- 
tion principle in the National set-up through- 
out the softwood lumber industry, and that with 
the exception of the now organizing Southern 
Hardwood Producers, Inc., the federation chain 
was practically complete throughout the indus- 
try. 

Other decisions arrived at were: 


"Tree Mark’ Approved as a Common 


Symbol 
The Advisory Committee was directed to 
work out in detail rules necessary to secure 


the general application of the “Tree Mark” 
under suitable restrictions to protect its value 
and good will. These rules are to be pre- 
sented to the member associations, and, if ap- 
proved by them, the secretary-manager is to 
take any such action as may be necessary to 
put them into effect. 

Allocation of revenues to the various activi- 
ties of the N.L.M.A., including building code, 
trade promotion, governmental relations, public 
information, statistics, forestry etc. 

Directed the general dissemination of the dis- 
tribution statement among lumber manufactur- 
ers. 

Defined the function and scope of wholesale 
discounts, and urged all lumber manufacturers 
to restrict wholesale discounts to bona fide 
wholesalers. 


NRA Revival Firmly Opposed 


; Directed the secretary and manager to in- 
form Maj. Geo, L. Berry, NRA administrator 
for industrial co-operation, that the sentiment 
of the lumber industry is overwhelmingly op- 
posed to the restoration of the Lumber Code 
in any form and to the revival of any endeavor 
for legislation similar to the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. 

Authorized a committee of representatives of 
the sevgral federated associations to serve as 
a co-operating committee with the Division of 
Review of NRA on its economic study of the 
lumber industry. 

Voted to send copies to all the federated as- 
sociations of Wilson Compton’s letter of Aug. 
27 to President Watzek, outlining a policy for 
the industry in relation to legislation, govern- 
mental relations, and industry action, with the 
request that they report thereon with comment 


within thirty days. It is hoped in this way to 
arrange for a public relations platform of the 
lumber industry. 


Continuation of "Article X" 


The secretary-manager was directed to as- 
certain the attitude of the several regional as- 
sociations on other legislation, and particularly 
to ask their opinion concerning the continued 
voluntary application of Article X of the Lum- 
ber Code and the continuation of the industry’s 
forest conservation work. 

Voted that the public information staffs of 
the National and the federated associations 
should work out co-operative plans aimed at 
providing a constant stream of lumber data for 
the press. 

Governmental relations committee was di- 
rected to suggest a plan for co-ordinating the 
activities of the federated associations, so that 
members of the industry would be kept con- 
stantly informed of Governmental activities of 
interest to them and be advised how they should 
express their views to members of Congress. 

Approved the recommendation of the Ad- 
visory Committee, submitted by Secretary-Man- 
ager H. C. Berckes, of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, as follows: Minimum dues for asso- 
ciations in the National to be not less than an 
average of $25 a month; that the cost of special 
services entailing additional expense be borne 
by the association requesting such services. 

The affiliation of the new Northeastern Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association was authorized 
on a basis of subscriptions by individual mem- 
bers of that association. 

Authorized continuation of the acceptance of 
individual membership subscriptions to the Na- 
tional association in ‘regions in which there 
is no regional association, or in which the 
regional association is not affiliated with the 
N.L.M.A. 


Chamber of Commerce Referendum 


The secretary and manager was authorized to 
cast the association’s vote on Referendum 
No. 69 of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce as 
follows: Against extension of Federal juris- 
diction in matters of State and local concern; 
against the exercise of Federal spending power 
without relation to revenues; against Govern- 
ment competition with private enterprise for 
any purpose; in favor of the proposition that 
all grants of authority by Congress to the Ex- 
ecutive of the Federal Government be within 
clearly defined limits. 


Extension of Services 


When income permits, additions to be made 
to the N.L.M.A. staff in the following order: 
An additional building code field man, a trade 
extension manager, resumption of active Chi- 
cago office. 

In accordance with recommendation by the 
trade promotion committee, six trade promo- 
tion projects were approved for submission to 
the federated associations as ones to be con- 
ducted by A.F.P.I. and to be financed by spe- 
cial funds furnished by or through interested 
associations. Twelve additional projects were 
referred to the A.F.P.I. for further action. 


Seven Projects for A. F. P. I. 


At a meeting of the executive committee of 
American Forest Products Industries, follow- 
ing the meeting of the executive committee of 
the N.L.M.A., the secretary reported that the 
latter committee had approved the following 
seven proposed projects for presentation to the 
federated associations : 

1. Research on fire tests and fire loss data 
to strengthen building code work. 


. 


2. Additional publications on building ex. 


teriors and interiors. 
3. Research and investigation and devel. 


opment of plans for marketing prefabricateq 
buildings. 


4. Extension of activities of retail mer- 
chandising service; co-operation with retail- 
ers in preparation of text book and establish- 
ment of sales course for retail lumber sales. 
men. 


5. Inquiry into field of patented and other 


methods for treating wood, especially to in- 
crease fire resistance, shrinkage proofing, rot 
proofing, and insect proofing. 

6. Research and investigation 
opment of automatic moisture 
lumber sorter. 


7. Development of earthquake - resistant 


construction under the title—**Modern Schoo] 
Construction.” 


for devel- 
meter and 


_ The chairman was authorized to appoint a 
joint project organization committee for pro- 
jects 1, 2 and 4, and that committee was directed 
to appeal to the regional associations for finan- 
cial support. A special project organization 
committee was appointed for the earthquake- 
resistant construction project, the funds now 
allocated to the California school building pro- 
gram to be turned over to it; and additional 
financial support for it is to be sought from 
the regions interested. 

Regarding project No. 3—prefabricated small 
buildings—the chairman was authorized to ap- 
point a committee to study the facts, problems 
and opportunities for the production and mer- 
chandising of small homes and other small build- 
ings on a quantity-production basis. This com- 
mittee is to ascertain the extent of interest and 
willingness to support specific projects in this 
field. 

Concerning projects 5 and 6—wood treatments 
and moisture meter and automatic sorter—it 
was voted to make inquiry through the regional 
associations as to whether their members de- 
sire to support these projects. 

Taking action on the reference by the execu- 
tive committee of the N.L.M.A. of additional 
projects proposals which were as follows: 

Co-operation with Purdue Research Foun- 
dation in designing modern lumber house. 
(Project No. 7.) 

Report on conference with Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Grimm and building 
materials manufacturers; discussion of sta- 
tionary lumber-built home exhibits. (Project 
No. 8.) 

Plans for marketing low-cost lumber-built 
shelter homes based on CCC camp specifica- 
tions. (Project No. 9.) 

Inquiry into various patented 
improvement in wood fabrication, improve- 
ment of product and new applications for 
lumber use. (Project No. 10.) 

Inquiry and investigation into termite pre- 
vention measures. (Project No. 11.) 

Establishment of lumber exhibit room in 
Government architects’ room in Washington. 
(Project No. 13.) 

Research and investigation for improve- 
ment of timber tunnel construction. (Project 
No. 14.) 

Research 
sash and 


devices for 


and investigation on window 


frames. 

The Committee took the following action: 

Proposal No. 7—Co-operation with Purdue 
Research Foundation in designing modern 
lumber house, was allocated $1200 in case 
it should appear that the regional associa- 
tions are not now preparéd to proceed with 
the project. Proposed project No. 2 was 
passed over without further action except 
that the staff was instructed to keep in 
touch with developments. The chairman was 
authorized to appoint a project organization 
committee to plan and seek financial support 
for project No. 9. No further action is to be 
taken now on projects Nos. 10 and 11. Project 
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No. 14 was referred to the Timber Engineer- 
ing Co. for further action. 

The chairman was authorized to communicate 
with the National Door Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and other woodwork groups to seek the 
appointment Of a representative inter-regional 
committee of lumbermen and sash and door 
manufacturers to inquire into the matter of 
new designs and specifications for wood win- 
dows, sash and frames etc. me 

The chairman was requested to appoint, in 
consultation with regional associations, a com- 
mittee to seek increases of the number of basic 
subscriptions of American Forest Products In- 
dustries. For this purpose the basic dues 
rate was directed to be continued for the pres- 
ent at 1 cent per thousand feet. It was voted 
that as promptly and as far as the proper de- 
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velopment of the program of research and pro- 
motion will permit, the basic dues rate shall be 
reduced. 

At a meeting of the trustees of A.F.P.L, 
the resignations of John W. Blodgett and John 
H. Kirby as trustees were received and John 
W. Watzek and John T. Erwin were elected 
as their successors. The secretary advised the 
trustees that conferences between the direc- 
tors of the N.L.M.A. and the board of di- 
rectors of A.F.P.I. had agreed that a co-ordina- 
tion of activities and common control for the 
two. organizations was desirable. Accordingly, 
the trustees voted the necessary changes in the 
charter: John W. Watzek was elected chair- 
man of the board of trustees; Geo. W. Dulany, 
Jr., president; Wilson Compton, vice president 
and manager, and C. W. Bahr, secretary. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Buffalonians Enjoy Sports, Dinner 


BurraLo, N. Y., Oct. 21——The twenty-sec- 
ond annual fall outing of the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange was held at Sturgeon Point, on Lake 
Erte, twenty miles southwest of the city, on 
Oct. 16th. The day was very pleasantly spent 
in indoor and outdoor sports, including cards, 
baseball and quoit pitching. 

The dinner was presided over by President 
H. Morton Jones, and a talk was given by 
Ralph C. Crowley, vice president of the Atlan- 
tic Lumber Co., who endeavored to emphasize 
the importance of lumbermen being prepared 
to defend the uses of their own product. He said 
that substitutes sound in principle are a good 


thing, but that members of the lumber industry ° 


should inform themselves as to the use of sub- 
stitutes where they do not perform the function 
called for as well as does lumber. For ex- 
ample, he cited instances where lumber could be 
used better than steel, as in railroad cars for 
the shipment of various kinds of freight. 

The committee in charge of the outing con- 
sisted of William P. Betts, chairman; Fred M. 
Sullivan, Benson H. Briggs, Charles N. Perrin. 
Henry H. George, Elmer J. Sturm and Eugene 
Nostrandt. 





Announces Hallowe'en Dinner-Dance 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 21.—Plans were com- 
pleted, at the last meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, for the annual dinner dance 
to be held on Hallowe’en night, Oct. 31, in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Peabody. More than 
three hundred lumbermen, their wives and 
sweethearts are expected at this annual event. 
R. A. Taylor has charge of the arrangements 
for the party. Frank A. Conkling is president 
of the club. 

At a meeting this week, the club will an- 
nounce the annual election of officers for Dec. 
14, 





Believes Inflow of Canadian Shingles 


Will Be Checked 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 18—Canadian red 
cedar shingle imports may again be limited to 
25 percent of the consumption in the United 
States, through a trade treaty now in process of 
tormation, said Charles McGrath, secretary- 
manager of the United States Red Cedar Shingle 
Industry, at a recent meeting of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club. 

_ The organization which he represents is work- 
ing to that end, he said. He believes the limi- 
tation may be made voluntarily by the Cana- 
dians. Shingles, he explained, were on the free 
list from 1913 until it was discovered the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act gave the Presi- 
dent power to limit imports of a commodity to 
a percentage of its consumption. The President 
Was considering ordering such a limitation when 
the Canadians voluntarity placed a limitation 
themselves, thus making a friendly gesture to 
forestall what would have amounted to an em- 
bargo on Canadian shingles. With the death 
of the NRA, he pointed out, Canadian shingle 


imports into the United States jumped to a 
million squares in three months, a figure ap- 
proximating the entire import of Canadian 
shingles for 1934. Percentage limitation is actu- 
we J more satisfactory than ad valorem duty, he 
said. 

After hearing a talk by Emory N. Whitaker, 
Tacoma fire chief, on Fire Prevention Week, 
the club approved a suggestion of Chief Whit- 
aker that a representative of his department 
confer with plant watchmen on ways of co-op- 
erating in reducing fires. The fire prevention 
program was emphasized by little envelopes at 
the plate of each member. The envelopes, which 
were labeled “All You Have Left After the 
Fire,” contained only ashes. 





Seattle Lumbermen Hold Meet 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 19.—Sixty members of 
the Seattle Lumbermen’s Club opened the fall 
season last week at the Gowman hotel. Plans 
for an eventful year were announced. A nomi- 
nating committee to select candidates for offices 
during the coming year was appointed by Alvin 
Schwager, who presided over the meeting due 
to Jack Colby, president, being in California. 
At the next meeting on Noy. 11 the list of 
nominees will be read. 

The principal speaker at the opening session 
was Prof. Magnuson of the school of engineer- 
ing at the University of Washington. He pre- 
— an enlightening talk on the Grand Coulee 
am. 


Southwestern Hardwood Club Meets 


New Orevans, Oct. 21.—Conditions within 
the hardwood industry will be discussed at a 
meeting here on Oct. 29 of the Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, called by Pres- 
ident E. G. Horan. The session will open at 
10:30 a. m. at the Roosevelt, with a discus- 
sion of the past sales reports, exchange of 
which has been effected by the Club for the 
past several weeks. Suggestions as to pos- 
sible improvement in methods of reporting. or 
other factors, will be considered. Following 
the disposition of routine matters, the club 
will hold an executive session of sales managers 
and owners. 


Thirteen Yards Chases Hands 


SpoKANE, WasH., Oct. 21.—Purchase by the 
Potlatch Yards (Inc.) of 13 lumber yards in 
the Yakima valley from the Tum-a-Lum Lum- 
ber Co. was announced in Spokane recently by 
F. C. Kendall, manager of the local offices of 
the first-named concern. Mr. Kendall has re- 
turned from taking inventory of the vards, 
which are located at Grandview, Pasco, Kenne- 
wick, Benton City, Prosser, Sunnyside, Toppen- 
ish, Granger, Buena, Zillah, Wapato, Parker 
and Harrah. 

The Tum-a-Lum operating force has been 
taken over by Potlatch; and John Davis, of 
Sunnyside, former supervisor, is overseeing that 
division. 











THE STRIIDARD STOCK 
FOR SHEATHI/1G 
ROOF BOARDS 

SUB-FLOORS 


Now is the time to get Roofers in 
stock for builders who are getting 
their jobs under way this Fall or in 
early Spring. 


Remember, Roofers are the standard 
stock for roof boards, sheathing, sub- 
flooring and cement form work. 


Roofers manufactured by these com- 
panies are furnished S4S, S2S&CM or 
shiplap in 34” or 33” on special order. 
These Companies are members of the 
Roofer Manufacturers Ass'n—comply 
with its rules and requlations—and 
stand behind their products. 


From mills in this group can be sup- 
plied stock dipped to prevent stain, 
kiln dried and air dried Roofers and 
long leaf decking. 


Order Roofers manufactured by these 
companies through your wholesaler. 


H. Dixon Smith, Inc. 


Roofers from “‘ The Wood Universal ”’ 
Columbus, Ga. 


Bell Lumber Company 
Manufacturers High Grade Roofers 
Richland, Ga. 


The King Lumber Co. 


Roofers and Kiln Dried Finish 
Cuthbert, Ga. 


Leon Clancy Company 


Careful manufacture and prompt shipments 


Pavo, Ga. 


Jones Lumber Company 
Roofers, Railroad Decking and Siding 
Donalsenville, Ga. 


Johns -Carroll Lumber Co. 
Can supply Lignasan dipped stock 


Hurtsboro, Ala. 
King & Thurston, 


Short Leaf Roofers--Long Leaf Decking 
Thomaston, Ga. 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Lumber and Box Shooks 
Macon, Ga. 


Mills Lumber Co. of Ga., Inc. 


Mfrs. Pine Lumber -- Roofers a Specialty 
Acworth, Ga. 
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Floridians Enthusiastic Over 
Improved Outlook 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Oct. 21.—Having heard 
features of governmental operations under the 
present Administration criticised and lauded by 
speakers of State and Nation-wide prominence, 
having heard factors stressed indicating that 
Florida is already well around the theoretical 
corner on the Prosperity Road toward which 
the U.S.A. has been marching or staggering 
for some years now (dependent on your point 
of view and political creed), and having dined, 
danced and golfed in good wholehearted pre- 
boom fashion—members of the Florida Lumber 
& Millwork Association closed their fifteenth 
semi-annual meeting in Jacksonville Oct. 19, 
and trekked back to their respective points of 
business activity throughout the Peninsular 
State. The convention attracted 225 members to 
Jacksonville. The major event banquet, Friday 
evening, was attended by four hundred persons. 

President Robert S. Bechtelheimer, of Dade 
City, Fla., presided throughout the sessions. 
Elections were not held at this time, the official 
family being slated to undergo its annual re- 
modeling at the Orlando convention, in March. 


Florida Business Outlook Greatly Improved 


Stressing a triumvirate of reasons for faith in 
continued improvement in Florida business con- 
ditions, particularly as affecting the lumber and 
millwork lines, President Bechtelheimer led the 
parade of speakers who tinted the outlook in 
roseate hues. Federal expenditures, the gener- 
ally-reported early movement of tourists toward 
the State, and conditions as to crop-volume and 
marketing-control indicating better-than-usual 


returns this season from Florida’s citrus produc- 
tion, were the factors cited as pointing to better 
business. Conditions affecting these three fac- 
tors are already sufficiently definite to insure a 
more normal situation in the State than has ex- 
isted for the last several years, Mr. Bechtel- 
heimer indicated. Similar views were voiced by 
other speakers. 


How Federal Business May Be Obtained 


An outstanding speaker was L. I. MacQueen, 
Pittsburgh, secretary of the National Builders’ 
Supply Dealers Association, who scored “chisel- 
ing” in business, and before he had finished, 
termed the Federal Government “the prize 
chiseler.” Much of Mr. MacQueen’s address 
Saturday was directed to the cement industry, 
and he touched somewhat sketchily upon his 
announced subject: “Why the Dealer Should 
Be Awarded Orders Placed by the Federal Re- 
lief Agencies, and How to Get Them.” He told 
in some detail how “chiselers” have damaged 
the cement industry. which their existence “is 
about to wreck,” said some were cutting orders 
short to make up for cut prices they had sub- 
mitted in bids, and forecast that unless some 
change is made immediately, the sale of cement 
in carload lots through dealers may be aban- 
doned by manufacturers, thus seriously affecting 
the warehouses, causing contractors to buy in 
“nools.” 

The Floridians were urged to take a more 
nation-wide view of business factors, realizing 
that, in the long run, conditions in one section 
must hurt or help conditions elsewhere. Mr. 
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MacQueen stressed a plea for ethics, and dis. 
couraged hope for control of the Federal Goy. 
ernment’s business, declaring: “It just can’t be 
done.” He reviewed procedure whereby WPA 
in Washington had been persuaded “not to 
buy all materials from manufacturers, by 
through dealers.” In this connection he stressed 
the aid given by Congressmen, and he urged the 
cultivation of the good will of State WPA pro. 
curement officials. The adoption of a Policy 
whereby WPA and other Federal bids would 
not be awarded to just “the lowest responsible 
bidder,” but would have the agencies determine 
what is a “responsible bidder,” was advocated 
by the speaker. He voiced the belief that: 
“Mass Government buying does the industry an 
injury, instead of good.” 


Some Report Big Gains in Trade 


Frank W. Norris, Jacksonville banker, dis- 
cussed business conditions in the State and urged 
the association members to “do a building busi- 
ness and not a banking business * * * Leave the 
worrying as to lack of finances, to the owner of 
the building.” 

Another address on the Saturday program, of 
particular “shop” interest, was that of W. Mcl. 
Christie, Jacksonville attorney, member of the 
House of Representatives in the General As- 
sembly, who gave a legal interpretation of the 
uniform lien laws adopted by the 1935 session 
of the legislature. 

One of the most statistically-impressive fac- 
tors brought out during the convention, was the 
statement by Claude E. Flambeau, Orlando, act- 
ing secretary of the association, that some mem- 
bers had experienced increases in their respec- 
tive fields ranging from 29 percent to 156 per- 
cent in recent months. 

Fuller Warren, Jacksonville attorney, in a 
welcoming address, spoke entertainingly of his 
experiences as a mill-hand, in western Florida 
in 1916-17. 

The Rev. Albert Kissling. Riverside Park 
Presbyterian pastor, Jacksonville, offered the in- 
vocation as the convention opened, and W. E. 
Tylander, of Fort Pierce, first president of the 
association, serving from 1920 to 1924. spoke. 

Don Critchfield, of Washington, D. C., man- 
ager of the Better Paint Campaign. sponsored 
by the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and affiliates, stressed the damage sus- 
tained by the lumber industry through use of 
low-grade paints. 


Put Lumber Facts Before Public 


The lumber industry’s opportunity, to be 
opened by forecast construction of 10,000.000 
homes during the next decade, was stressed by 
W. H. O’Brien, of New Orleans, field engineer 
for the Southern Pine Association. He declared 
the answer to the question as to whether 90 
percent lumber and 10 percent other materials 
would be used in future as in the past. would 
depend on the effectiveness of the industry in 
reaching the home-buying public with the facts 
ahout lumber construction. 

Lumbermen, from within and without the 
State. and leaders in allied lines, were featured 
on the program, which kept up a running fire 
of activity durine the convention period. Fed- 
eral and State officials, representatives of New 
Deal agencies, and a host of others contributed 
to an “ensemble” which, President Bechtel- 
heimer declared, constituted the best convention 
in the association’s history. 7 

Wives of the lumbermen were provided social 
diversions, by an_ entertainment committee 
headed by Mrs. W. Marcy Mason. These fea- 
tures were in addition to the banauet and dance, 
Friday evening, golf tournament Saturday after- 
noon, luncheons and other conventional social 
activities. 





SusuRBAN home-owners are discovering that 
many old out-buildings— abandoned chicken 
houses and tool sheds—have unsuspected pos- 
sibilities. Often, with comparatively little labor 
and expense, they can be made into recreation 
places, studios or even guest houses. A child’s 
playroom can easily be planned that will delight 
the younger member of the family and save 
the adults a lot of worry. 
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Condemn Misallowance of Wholesale Discount 


New York, Oct. 21.—At a meeting of the 
executive committee of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, on Oct. 15, re- 
ports on past activities were heard and plans 
laid for future action. One important matter 
was the consideration of reports on misallow- 
ances of the wholesale discount by certain mills. 
These have been investigated, with the result 
that some reports were admitted to be true, and 
others satisfactorily denied, with assurances of 
co-operation. Correspondence with regional as- 
sociations was submitted, in which the desire 
was expressed to co-operate in avoiding unfair 
allowances for discount. Unconfirmed reports 
of “splitting” by wholesalers were discussed, 
these undoubtedly having resulted from the in- 
stability of mill prices on which the discounts 
were based. After a thorough discussion, a 
statement was prepared and endorsed, which 
will be transmitted to the regional associations 
with the request that they distribute copies 
among their members. Among other things, this 
statement expresses the belief that some of the 
trouble is due to lack of defined selling policies 
on the part of some mills, as well as a lack of 
their adherence to list prices. The statement 
also said: 

Some mills appear to quote wholesalers 
their list price the discount, but go 
direct to the trade with a lower price, thereby 
offering competition for wholesalers to meet, 
and they can not do the impossible. Any 
mill selling to both wholesalers and retailers 
undermines the market when selling direct 
at less than the list price quoted to whole- 
salers. Many mills and wholesalers have 
found it to their mutual advantage to deal 
on a discount basis, and those wholesalers 
wish to respect such arrangements. The 
National-American urges the mills to confine 
the allowance of the wholesale discount to 
qualified wholesalers only. 


less 


Distributes Membership List; Rating Books 
Discussed 


The secretary reported that arrangements 
have been made to distribute copies of the Na- 
tional-American membership list among the fol- 
lowing associations: Southern Pine, West Coast, 
Western Pine, Northern Pine, Northeastern, 
Southern Cypress, Oak Flooring, Maple Floor- 
ing, Roofer Manufacturers, Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood, Redwood, Appalachian Hard- 
wood, and Red Cedar Shingle. 

While it has been made clear that the whole- 
sale industry generally is opposed to any Code 
or any legislation which sought to further regu- 
late or regiment business, the committee con- 
sidered it desirable to submit to NRA facts 
on lumber wholesaling, in order that any study 
of the industry would correctly portray the po- 
sition of wholesalers. 

Among other matters discussed were the cost 
survey, trade extension plans, pending National 
legislation—particularly the Walsh bill and the 
Robinson-Patman bill, and also the matter of 
listing in rating books the names of concerns 
that qualify under the association’s membership 
definition of wholesaler. 


Report on Distribution Conference 


Another important matter was a report of 
the special committee appointed to attend the 
joint distribution conference held in Chicago 
last summer. The executive committee re- 
affirmed its approval of the committee’s action 
and the distribution statement, with the under- 
standing that, as agreed to at the conference, 
the classes of trade named in sections A and B 
of the statement are open to any manufacturer, 
wholesaler or retailer and not subject to the 
“local” clause, and that other classes of trade 
not specifically named were regarded as retail 


trade subject to long-established custom or to 
local conditions mutually recognized. Notice 
was taken of action in several regions, result- 
ing in distribution policies which varied from 
the joint conference action of June 20, and the 
executive committee recommended that mem- 
bers affected by proposed local actions confer 
with the secretary for any guidance as to their 
effect before entering into them. 

In connection with a letter from the chair- 
man of the June 20 joint distribution confer- 
ence, the committee thoroughly agreed that all 
should do their part to promote the use of lum- 
ber on all Government projects; and the com- 
mittee concurred with the general idea that 
many of these projects were essentially of a 
character to be handled by retailers in co-opera- 
tion with mills and wholesalers. 





Truck Moves 70,000-Pound 
Log to Mill 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Oct. 19.—What is believed 
to be the largest truck-moved log ever to be 
cut into lumber on Grays Harbor was taken 
out by the North River Logging Co., near here, 
this week. The log, 24 feet long, measured 
eight feet in diameter at the tip and 10 feet at 
the butt. It was of No. 1 fir and scaled 10,600 
feet gross. There was some loss from pitch 
rings, which reduced the scale, but even so it 
produced better than 10,000 feet of lumber. The 
log was estimated to weigh better than 70,000 
pounds. With removal of this log, the last to 
be cut by the company on its old show, the 
North River Logging Co. has transferred its 
operations to a new show, nearby, where a 
4-year operation is in prospect, according to 
Frank and Ed Hobi, owners of the company. 








for better construction at lower cost. 


struction, modernizing and repairing. 


In addition to .the worthwhile 


100% utilization. 


Red Cedar products. 


BORDEAUX, WASH. 





Sustained 


Mumby Quality 
End- Matched Lumber 


ERE are fast-selling new lumber items that will pep-up 
your sales because they answer the modern demand 


Time, labor and materials are saved by this new wasteless 
lumber which slashes costs and thus encourages new con- 


savings, 
Matched Lumber builds sturdier, tighter, enduring structures 
that are more weathertight and more comfortable. 


End-Matched Lumber is favored by architects, contractors, 
carpenters and owners—and it is available in Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, 1” and 2” Common in either Douglas Fir 
or West Coast Hemlock in Special “Tite” Grade permitting 


If you haven’t introduced End-Matched Stock in your com- 
munity, this is a good time to start. Order your needs in a 
Mumby Mixed Car along with any other of the broad range 
of Sustained Mumby Quality Fir, Hemlock and Western 


MUMBY LUMBER & 





For information about Mumby stock or service 
write, phone, or wire our nearest representative: 


COLORADO & WYOMING: 


Mumby’s_ End- 


ILLINOIS: 


DeSale Lbr. Co., 11 So. 


Pearsall, Peoria. 


SOUTHERN 
Territory: 


ILLINOIS 


City. 


MICHIGAN: Claude G. 


Lloyd Milliken, 
Detroit. 


Bidg., Minneapolis. 


Falls. 


BORDEAUX, WASH. 


Chicago Territory: 
. La Salle St., 
Chicago; P. Paddock, Springfield; A. W. 


and St. 

Hopkins Lumber Co., 
Greensfelder Rd., St. Louis, Mo. 

NORTHWESTERN IOWA and Sioux City 
Territory: Thos. Mould Lbr. Co., Sioux 


Wirick Lumber 
Co., 402 Hanselman Bldg., 
1191 Burlingame Ave., 


MINNESOTA: P. H. Betzer, 300 Wilmac 
NORTH DAKOTA and Northwestern Min- 


nesota: Murfin & Trace, F 
SO. DAKOTA: L. W. Armin, Sioux 
alls 


argo. 


Fraser- Henshaw, 


Eliwanger-McCaddon, 1301 Wazee St., 


Denver, Colo. 

TEXAS: S. H. Marks. Dallas, Guy M. 
Chisolm, Amarillo, Northwest Texas and 
Eastern New Mexico. 

INDIANA: C. G. Goss, Indianapolis. 

NORTHERN INDIANA: Claude G. Wi- 
rick Lbr. Co., 402 Hanselman Bldg., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

NEBRASKA: Prestegaard Lumber Co., 
Lincoln, 

IOWA, MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKLA- 
HO! Gunter Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


WISCONSIN: A. F. Krapfel, Madison; 
W. A. Schneider, Plankinton Bldg., 
Milwaukee; Ben Nuzum Lumber Co., 


Louis 
7823 


Kalamazoo; 


SHINGLE CO. 


MILL B 
MALONE, WASH. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Oct. 29-31—Southern Pine Association, New Or- 
leans, La. Fall meeting. 
Nov. 6-9—California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion, Hotel San Diego, San Diego, Calif. Annual. 


Nov. 7—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Fall meeting. 

Nov. 8—Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 
(Inc.), Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 


Nov. 13—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Mayflower, Jacksonville, Fla. Semi- 
annual. 

Nov. 13-15—United States Building and Loan 

League, Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 

Ohio. Annual, 


Nov. 14—Central Missouri Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, Hotel Bothwell, Sedalia, Mo. 


Annual. 

Nov. 18-20—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America (Inc.), St. Charles Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. Semiannual., 

Dec. *3—Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, Tacoma, 
Wash. Annual banquet. 

Jan 14-16—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 16-17—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Poinsett Hotel, 


Greenville, 8S. C. Annual. 


Jan. 23-24—Wes. Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Va. Annual, 

Jan. 29-31—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, New Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. An- 


nual. 

Feb. 4-7—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich 
Annual, 

Feb. 5-7—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, Webster Hall Hotel, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Feb. 12-14—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual 

Feb. 18-20—Wisconsin 
ciation Milwaukee 
Wis Annual. 

Feb. 20-22—Virginia Lumber & 
Dealers Association, Hotel 
Richmond, Va. Annual. 


Annual, 


Retail Lumbermen's Asso- 
Auditorium, Milwaukee, 


Building Supply 
John Marshall, 


Feb. 25-26—Iowa Association of Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers, Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 








Southern Cypress Men to Meet 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Oct. 21.—The thirtieth 
semi-annual meeting of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held in the 
Hotel Mayflower, this city, beginning at 10 
a. m., Wednesday, Nov. 13, according to in- 
formation received from Secretary T. M. True. 
A good attendance of the cypress producers and 
their guests is expected, as a number of im- 
portant subjects are to be discussed. 


Southern Pine Outlines Program 

New Or.eans, La., Oct. 21.—John E. Edger- 
ton, of Lebanon, Tenn., president of the South- 
ern States Industrial Council, will deliver an 
address to the subscribers of the Southern Pine 
Association in the general meeting of that or- 
ganization on Wednesday, Oct. 30, according 
to H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager. Mr. Ed- 
gerton will talk on some phases of the national 
Administration. 

The general meeting on Wednesday will be 
preceded by a meeting at 10 a. m. on Tuesday 
of the grading rules committee, which will dis- 
cuss more effective enforcement of the moisture- 
content provisions of the SPA grading rules, 
revision of regulations governing the SPA cer- 
tificate of inspection, improvement of monthly 
mill inspection service, and general proposals 
for strengthening the association’s grade mark- 
ing prégram and the grading rules. 

At 2 p. m. Wednesday the members of the 
advertising and trade extension committee, along 
with other subscribers who care to attend the 
session, will discuss plans for the fall and win- 
ter campaign for additional business for south- 
ern pine lumber. Various matters slated for 
discussion include prospects for business, the 
advertising campaign, plans for co-operation 
with retailers, use of field work to create new 


business, prospective business to be derived 
from Federal and State Government projects, 
and literature and exhibit material of the SPA. 

Important policies for the association sched- 
uled for discussion in the general meeting in- 
clude those in relation to national legislation, 
particularly involving NRA studies and volun- 
tary forest conservation as a means of fore- 
stalling Government intervention. 


Convention Slogan Wanted 


Kansas, City, Mo., Oct. 21.—E. E. Woods, 
secretary Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, is seeking the most effective slogan for the 
48th annual convention of his organization, to 
be held in the Auditorium here, Jan. 29-31. 

“Business Clicks in ’36” and “Recovery Soon 
with a Building Boom” have been proposed. 
What have you to suggest? A $10 prize will 
be given to the author of the best slogan sub- 
mitted. 

General suggestions from dealers for features 
to be carried out at the forthcoming convention 
also are invited by Secretary Woods. He would 
especially appreciate the designation of specific 
topics for the program and general discussions. 
Everything is coming along fine for the big 
annual event. The completion of Kansas City’s 
magnificent new Auditorium will afford the best 
facilities the Southwestern has ever had for its 
big annual. 





Northern Hemlock-Hardwood Meet- 
ing Is Postponed 


[Special telegram to AmeERIcAN LuMBERMAN] 

OsuxosH, Wis., Oct. 24—Secretary O. T. 
Swan announces that the fall meeting of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, previously announced to be 
held in Milwaukee on Oct. 31, has been post- 
poned to Nov. 7. The Pfister Hotel is place 
of meeting. 


Appalachian Hardwood Men to 
Hold Annual Soon 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Oct. 21.—The Appalachian 
Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.) has announced 
that its ninth annual meeting will be held Nov. 
8, in the Gibson Hotel here. The program 
will provide for consideration of several topics 
of interest to lumber manufacturers of the Ap- 
palachian region, although both the morning and 
afternoon sessions will be devoted largely to the 
organization’s trade extension program. 

The interest displayed in trade extension, in- 
dicated by the widespread support accorded the 
Appalachian program during the present year, 
is expected to bring out a representative at- 
tendance at the forthcoming meeting. The ac- 
tivities of the trade extension department will be 
reviewed by H. E. Everley, manager, under 
whose direction the program has been success- 
fully conducted during the last three years. 


Roofer Manufacturers Discuss 
Freight Rates 


Cotumprus, Ga., Oct. 21—Members of the 
Roofer Manufacturers’ Association met at the 
Ralston hotel here on Oct. 15. The chief mat- 
ter of interest was a discussion of the hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington of the southern lumbermen’s appli- 
cation for a similar reduction in freight rates 
to the East as that granted the western lumber 
people recently on a six months try-out. 

The western manufacturers were granted a 
reduction of twenty percent. They set forth 
that the reduction was an economic necessity, 
as the South’s supply was not sufficient to meet 
the needs. 

The southern manufacturers maintain that 
their sources are not being exhausted, as the 





timber supply is being added to by constant 
growing of trees. 

Members expressed the opinion that they 
would receive the same concessions as the west- 
erners. They contend they are entitled to this, 

If granted, the reduction would mean a say- 
ing on freight rates to points east of Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh of $2 per 1,000 feet, or $50 per 
car, it is stated. 

A spirit of optimism was evident at the meet- 
ing, which was presided over by F. C. Mills 
of Acworth, Ga., president. W. R. Melton of 
Cuthbert is secretary. The session was well 
attended. 

The association members voted to continue 
its office in the Murrah building here, which 
is in charge of T. M. Teal, and to give it more 
support. 

The next meeting will be held in Columbus 
on Friday, Nov. 22, the day before the Georgia- 
Auburn football game, many of the members 
expressing a desire to hold the session at that 
time in order to make one trip for the meeting 
and the game. 





Mainland Retailers Hold Annual 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 21.—Members of the 
Mainland Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
numbering 65, were in attendance at the third 
annual meeting of the organization in the Ter- 
minal City Club recently. Election of officers 
was the main business and entertainment and 
addresses rounded out an excellent program. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: 

President—L. C. Thomas, Vancouver Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.). 

Vice president—G. R. Hackett, Robertson & 
Hackett Sawmill Co. (Ltd.). 

Directors—H. B. Armitage, Valley Lumber 
Yards (Ltd.); H. C. Airth, False Creek Lum- 
ber Co.; C. M. Astbury, Astbury Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.); F. O. Hodgson, Hodgson Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.); George Morrison, Alberta Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.); A. H. Perry, Kerrisdale Lumber 
Co.; A. R. MacFarlane, Eburne Sawmills 
(Ltd.); J. C. Walsh, Canadian Western Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.); C. H. Winslade, Mohawk 
Lumber Co. 

Speakers included T. H. Wilkinson, T. Lamb 
and W. Goddard, the latter giving a review of 
past and present conditions and prospects in the 
industry. Entertainment was furnished by Mr. 
Winslade and his son; Horace Chapman, L. 
Robson, and E. Roberts. 

L. C. Thomas occupied the chair. 





To Form New Association of Whole- 


salers 

Los ANGELES, CALtIF., Oct. 21.—The gravest 
problem confronting the retail lumber industry 
in southern California is the competition of 
the unethical wholesaler. It is a new threat to 
the industry which, coupled with the problem 
of the unethical and economically ignorant re- 
tail dealer, can easily make it impossible for 
the dealer with money invested in plant and 
equipment to avoid heavy capital losses.” Thus 
begins an announcement by Kenneth Smith, 
secretary Lumber & Allied Products Institute, 
which continues: 

Since the California Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation was abandoned, your executive 
committee has been urging upon the respon- 
sible wholesalers the importance of the 
ethical wholesalers in this market, who cater 
to the legitimate retail yard, organizing s0 
that their membership might work together 
to cope with this new menace to the busi- 
ness of both groups. 

The leading wholesalers are seriously 
undertaking the organization of a new 
wholesale association to be known as the 
Southern California Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation; and on Oct. 8 your board of trus- 
tees, by formal resolution, endorsed the for- 
mation of such an association of wholesalers, 
with the understanding that it is being pred- 
icated upon the admittance of only those 
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wholesalers who agree to confine their sales 
of construction lumber to ethical retail lum- 
per dealers, and instructed your secretary to 
send you this bulletin, suggesting that you 
talk this problem over with your wholesale 
friends and let them know that you feel such 
an organization would be very desirable, 
urging them to do what they can to acceler- 
ate the early reorganization of their group 
so that, as quickly as possible, there might 
pe a functioning unit of those wholesalers 
who are committed to the policy of support- 
ing the ethical retail lumber dealers. 





Becomes Texas Retail Secretary 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 21—The appointment 
of C. A. Pickett, of Houston, as secretary of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, effective 
Oct. 15, was announced last week by George 
H. Zimmerman, of Waco, president of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Pickett succeeds R. G. Hyett, who 
resigned to accept the secretaryship of the South 
Texas Motor Transportation Association. 

While only 32 years of age, Mr. Pickett has 
had long experience and gratifying success in 
association and co-operative work. For the last 
five years he has been secretary of the Insurance 
Exchange of Houston. Prior to that time he 
was manager of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Mount Pleasant, Tex. Mr. Pickett is president 
of the Young Men’s Division, Houston Cham- 
ber of Commerce; a 
past vice president of 
the Houston Rotary 
Club; president of the 
Ex-Students’ Associa- 
tion of Texas Univer- 
sity; and a graduate of 
the National Institute 





Cc. A. PICKETT, 
Houston; 
Appointed Secretary of 
Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas 





Association 
Secretaries of North- 
western University, 
Evanston, Ill. In an- 
nouncing the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Pickett as 
secretary, President 
George H. Zimmerman 
said: 

We are happy to have secured the services 
of Mr. Pickett as our new manager. This is 
in line with our efforts to make the associa- 
tion of much greater service to the lumber 
dealers of Texas. Mr. Pickett is young, ag- 
gressive, able, a student, has had adequate 
experience in trade organization work, and 
we believe will bring to his new task a 
wealth of enthusiasm. 


for Trade 


The high esteem in which he is held by in- 
surance interests is indicated in the action of the 
Houston Insurance Exchange in tendering to 
him a farewell party. Commenting on this, one 
of the Houston papers in an editorial said: 

Mr. Pickett not only has been a leader in 
every movement for the welfare of Houston, 
being especially prominent in the last two 
years, due to his presidency of the Young 
Men's Division of the Chamber of Commerce, 
but he is the kind of man who is putting the 
new profession of trade association secretary 
on a high plane. 





Arkansas Soft Pine Promoters 
Celebrate Anniversary 


_Lirrte Rock, Ark., Oct. 21—The Arkansas 
Soft Pine Bureau held a meeting here Oct. 11 
to mark the twentieth anniversary of its estab- 
lishment at Little Rock, and the beginning of 
the twenty-fourth year of its operation, the 
-ureau having been located at Fordyce and 
Chicago the first three years of its existence. 
Executives of all the present member firms of 
the Bureau were present in addition to former 
members, including C. J. Mansfield, former 
vice president and treasurer of the old Arkansas 
aamber Co., and L. H. Derby, former manager 
of the Arkansas Lumber Co., both of Warren; 
0. O. Axley, of Little Rock, formerly with the 
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Southern Lumber Co.; and Orrell Axley, of 
Warren; Joe Finch, of Malvern, formerly sales 
manager for the old Wisconsin-Arkansas Lum- 
ber Co. 

Others present included: A. Trieschmann and 
John T. Erwin, of Chicago, and L. J. Arnold, 
of Crossett, all with the Crossett Lumber Co.; 
Fred Dierks, of Kansas City, and DeVere 
Dierks, of Hot Springs, with the Dierks Lum- 
ber Co.; Z. K. Thomas, of Warren, with the 
Southern Lumber Co.; T. W. Rosborough, of 
Glenwood, with the Caddo River Lumber Co.; 
F. W. Scott, of Huttig, and John Avery, of 
rt ala with the Frost Lumber Industries 
(inc. ). 

Robert H. Brooks, who has been actively in 
charge of the Bureau for twenty years, gave a 
resume of its work since its organization and 
made mention of the fact that the Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau is the oldest continuous trade 
group in the lumber industry, and during its 
existence has spent a little less than $1,000,000 
in advertising and trade promotion. 

Mrs. Robert H. Brooks was the honor guest 
at the luncheon and was presented with a 
dozen sterling silver bread and butter plates, a 
wedding present from the group members. 





Inland Empire Mill Moves Sales 
Office 


SPOKANE, WasH., Oct. 19.—The sales offices 
of the Diamond Match Co., Lumber Depart- 
ment, have been moved from Spokane to New- 
port, Wash. Last July the company purchased 
a block of fine white pine timber, and the New- 
port sawmill plant of the Humbird Lumber Co., 
at Newport. This is within twenty miles of 
Cusick, where the Diamond Match Co. has been 
operating a sawmill plant for several years. P. 
H. Jackson, sales manager, has heretofore con- 
ducted the sales offices at Spokane, but is now 
taking charge of the Newport plant as mill su- 
perintendent, and will continue as sales manager, 
handling the lumber output of both plants from 
the Newport office. At present the company is 
operating the planing mill at the Newport plant 
and has started logging for the next season’s 
cut. The sawmill will not be started until early 
next year. 


Shingles Must Live Up to Grade 


Names 


WasHrncrton, D. C., Oct. 21.—Unfair compe- 
tition in the red cedar shingle trade is pro- 
hibited by the Federal Trade Commission in 
cease-and-desist orders issued against Quality 
Shingle Co. (Inc.), and Oakland Shingle Co., 
both of Edmonds, Wash., and C. V. Gray, 
trading as Gray Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle. 

The order directs each company to cease 
using the term “extra clear” in connection with 
the sale or advertisement of its products, un- 
less and until the shingles so sold shall be free 
from defects and blemishes, including sapwood 
content. 

Findings in the case point out that, to the 
consuming public, the term “clear” as applied 
to shingles means that the products are with- 
out defect or blemish, while the term “extra 
clear” means not only free from blemish but of 
a specially high grade, and containing no sap- 
wood content that results in loss of durability. 

According to the findings, the respondents’ 
specifications for their shingles permit a certain 
percentage of defects in the upper portions and 
may contain sapwood. 

The red cedar shingle industry is shown in 
the findings to have an average of $10,000,000 
in annual sales, and in a recent year comprised 
about 95 percent of the wood-shingle produc- 
tion of the United States. A decrease in aver- 
age annual sales from 16,000,000 squares in 1912, 
to 2,600,000 squares in 1932, is noted in the 
findings, and the use of terms deceptive to the 
public, particularly the use of the term “extra 
clear” for shingles which were only partially 
clear, is given as a factor contributing sub- 
stantially to a loss of good will for red cedar 
shingles. 
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Richard Shipping Corp. 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 





Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Confer on Voluntary Forestry 
Under Article X 


[Special telegram to AmeRIcAN LuMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, Oct. 24.—A two days’ meet- 
ing began today of the joint committee of the 
national Article X conference, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of forestry industries, and the public, 
to consider the future course of the industry in 
respect to voluntary continuation of the con- 
servation or Article X provision of the Lum- 
ber Code, and complementary action desirable 
and necessary by the Government. Among the 
industry members present are included Maj. 
David Mason, chairman; Col. W. B. Greeley, 
G. F. Jewett, A. G. T. Moore A. B. Reck- 
nagel, and John B. Woods. The public is 
represented, among others, by B. F. Heintzle- 
man, B. T. Kirkland, A. Butler, Ward Shep- 
herd, and W. B. Howard. 


Opposes Renewal of NRA 


[Special telegram to Amertcay LumBerman] 


WasurnctTon, D. C., Oct. 22—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has advised 
Maj. George L. Berry, co-ordinator for indus- 
try, that, representing the lumber manufactur- 
ers, it is opposed to the renewal of NRA. In 
its communication, however, it did not state 
that it would refuse to send delegates to the 
proposed industrial labor conference to be called 
by Maj. Berry. 





Lumber Industry Contacts FTC 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 22.—It is reported 
that the red cedar shingle and the lumber and 
timber products industries recently have con- 
tacted the Federal Trade Commission in the 
matter of procedure with relation to possibilities 
of trade practice conference rules or voluntary 
agreements, the latter containing labor provi- 
sions. 





Oregon Firm Seeks California 
Storage Space 


Los ANGELES, CALir., Oct. 21.—The Coos 
Bay Lumber Co., of Marshfield, Ore., and this 
city, has applied for a lease on almost nine 
acres of land at Wilmington, Calif., for a stor- 
age yard. The application was made to the 
Los Angeles Harbor Commission and referred 
to General Manager Eldridge. The contem- 
plated yard would handle from five to six mil- 
lion board feet of lumber monthly. 

The development planned includes a wharf 
300 feet long, tracks, planking, improved roads, 
cranes, offices and other structures. The com- 
pany for a long time has shipped lumber here 
trom Coos Bay, with a year’s receipts often 
running as high as 85,000,000 feet. At present 
the firm’s steamer and its chartered carrier are 
discharging four million feet monthly. With 
plans to ship in more lumber, the Coos Bay 
Lumber Co. feels compelled to set up its own 
storage yard, since it is unable to obtain en- 
larged facilities at the outer harbor. 





Sells 19,000 Acres Tennessee 


Mountain Timber 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Oct. 21.—Forest Man- 
agers (Inc.), of this city, has just concluded 
the sale of the timber on a 19,000-acre moun- 
tain prpperty in Van Buren and Bledsoe coun- 
ties, Tennessee. Nearly all of this timber is 
original growth white oak, poplar, red and 
chestnut oak, hickory, basswood, and miscellane- 
ous hardwoods. The sale was handled for ac- 
count of the Dry Fork Timber Co., Baltimore, 
Md., and the timber was disposed of in three 
separate blocks lying in different watersheds. 
The largest block was sold to McMinnville 
Manufacturing Co., McMinnville, Tenn. The 
Rocky River Coal & Lumber Co., Campaigne, 
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Tenn., and John Horn, Spencer, Tenn., were 
purchasers of the other two blocks. It is under- 
stood that all purchasers have started putting 
in mills and logging equipment to cut the tim- 
ber. Before attempting to offer this timber to 
prospective buyers, S. J. Hall, president of For- 
est Managers (Inc.), made a careful field inves- 
tigation. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads shows that rev- 
enue freight loadings for the two weeks ended 
Oct. 12, 1935, totaled 1,441,151 cars as follows: 
Forest products, 64,403 cars (a decrease of 1,105 
cars below the amount for the two weeks ended 
Sept. 28); coal, 276,435 cars; grain, 74,537 
cars; ore, 65,927 cars; coke, 16,098 cars; live- 
stock, 42,311 cars; merchandise, 334,749 cars, 
and miscellaneous, 566,691 cars. The total load- 
ings for the two weeks ended Oct. 12 show an 
increase of 102,736 cars above the amount for 
the two weeks ended Sept. 28. 
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Ship Big Spars for King's Yacht 

Vicrorta, B. C., Oct. 19.—Two poles of the 
finest British Columbia timber recently lef 
Victoria aboard the freighter New Westminster 
City, bound for England, by royal command, 
The two spars will be used as masts for His 
Majesty’s new yacht, which will replace the 
famed old Britannia. Both sticks are heart. 
centered at each end. One of the sticks js 
103 feet in length, with a 20-inch top; the other 
is 90 feet, with a 22-inch top. They weigh 
approximately seven tons each. It took lumber- 
men two months to fill the royal order, and 
eight huge trees were felled before the exacting 
requirements could be met. Three flat cars, 
specially rigged for the job, brought the spars 
down by railway from Cowichan Lake in the 
island interior. Together with the masts, two 
booms for the yacht are aboard the same ves- 
sel; they are almost as long as the masts. The 
king already has a piece of British Columbia 
lumber in his possession; it is the flagpole at 
Windsor Castle. 


Wood No Exception to Rule -- All Ma- 


terials Need Protection 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 21.—Under the heading 
“Not to Use Lumber,” the following story was 
printed by a leading Boston daily of recent 
date. It followed the announcement from Wash- 
ington that plans and specifications were in 
preparation for a $6,000,000 housing project to 
be started at once in the Old Harbor section of 
South Boston: 

Old Harbor Village will be unique in one 
respect, and that despite the vigorous pro- 
tests in Washington of lumber interests. 





APPRECIATES VALUE OF 
TRADE INFORMATION 


You might be interested to know 
that "man and boy," | have been an 
interested reader of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for twenty-two years, 
both as a “borrowing” reader and as 
a regular subscriber. It would be 
entirely too difficult to estimate the 
value | have received from the varied 
information in your news columns. 
With all good wishes for your con- 
tinued success.—A. R. Hall, manager 
Blanchard Lumber Co., Newark, N. J. 





the 
the 


be used in 
for whom 


Practically no lumber will 
housing of 1300 families 
project is being designed. 

“Our housing projects all over the coun- 
try are omitting lumber,’ Mr. Peterson, PWA 
housing director, said. ‘The lumber people 
objected and fought the matter out in Wash- 
ington, but the Government is not using 
lumber for these housing projects. 

“The reason is that the termites have 
spread a whole lot further and faster than 
is known by the general public. You may 
not have heard about it, but termites have 
been at their work of destruction right here 
in Boston for two years. 

“They have been spreading up from the 
South and they are here now. That’s why 
the housing projects are not using lumber. 
The termites go into the wood from the end 
grain, and once they are in there they eat 
away the wood, giving no sign on the out- 
side.” 

Old Harbor Village, according to what has 
been said so far, will be constructed of steel 
and brick and concrete. There will be no 
wooden floors to scrub, no wooden doors to 
warp and no woodwork to paint. 


Such a broad and wholly unwarranted indict- 


ment against the use of lumber in home con- 
struction, if permitted to stand without chal- 
lenge, would be embarrassing to all branches of 
the lumber industry, and, to relieve the public 
mind of any fear along this line, the North- 
eastern Lumber Service (Inc.)—Boston dealers, 
has supplied the answer in the following com- 
munication which has been published in many 
Boston and New England daily newspapers: 

The alleged decision to eliminate wood in 
certain of the projected Federal Housing de- 
velopments has been reported in the press, 
in a manner indicating to the uninitiated that 
it would be exceedingly unwise to use lumber 
in new construction because of the danger 
of termite infestation. 

It is perfectly true that wood is subject 
to termite attack. .It is also true that metals 
are subject to the attacks of rust, corrosion, 
and fire. Metals may easily be protected 
against these destructive forces, and wood 
may be protected just as easily against 
termites. The subject of termites, then, need 
not be treated with such fatalism. Wood 
may be protected from termites either by 


chemical impregnation or by insulating the 
wood from the ground by means of metal 
shields. The cost of such termite proofing 


in new construction is only about 2 percent 
of the total cost of the structure, according 
to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture (Leaflet 31, June, 1929.) Even when 
this cost is added, wood construction re- 
mains economical both initially and ulti- 
mately. To suggest that wood ought not to 
be used because of termites, is no less un- 
fair than to suggest that steel should be 
avoided because it twists and buckles in a 
fire. The advisability of termite-proofing 
wood construction, does not detract from the 
utility of wood any more than the practice 
of fireproofing steel beams detracts from the 
utility of steel. There are indeed few struc- 
tural materials which do not require some 
measure of protection from destructive out- 
side agencies. 

As a matter of fact, the increase in the ac- 
tivity of termites has not kept pace with 
the increased discussion about them. They 
have been known for a great many years in 
this locality, the termite belt extending from 
the Gulf States to southern Maine. We may 
still build economically with wood if we 
build intelligently. 

It has been said that in the new housing 
project “there will be no wooden floors to 
scrub, no wooden doors to warp, and no 
woodwork to paint.” We are left with the 
impression that there will be plenty of other 
things to scrub and paint, if not to warp. 





Doors are a necessity, of course, but closet 
doors may serve a double purpose. Shelves may 
be built on them wide enough to care for the 
smaller pieces of household linen—guest towels, 
napkins, face cloths. The bottom shelves may 
be pegged to care for shoes. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 
































WasuinocrTon, D. C., Oct. is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Oct. 12, and for forty- 
one weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1935 and 1934 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics for ™= 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1934: 

TWO WEEKS: Av. No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 1935 of 1934 935 of 1934 1935 of 1934 
ee Te, este iade enter eeeaeedens 109 64,639,000 161 64,649,000 155 62,775,000 143 
SPP OFCPT TOT TOTTORI 202 206,903,000 136 191/346,000 149 197,944,000 138 
SR ee cect eeeeaeeesewavekeneenewese 113 139,874,000 181 114,528,000 171 101,943,000 163 
NG OS ere rer Tere ir ee 15 * 413,000 120 14,665,000 105 14,426,000 117 
I Ce. . ccc cree sd eneeeee ees eacene 12 4,671,000 202 5,684,000 156 4,623,000 150 
Northern Pine..... Serre rere eee ee 7 6,627,000 385 4,012,000 50 4,521,000 82 
MGPENETR PIOTBIOON . .occceccccvcvecswevceeres 19 5,041,000 363 2,947,000 116 2,671,000 99 

re oe eee nb eeheereae wen 477 444,168,000 154 397,831,000 151 388,903,000 142 

Hardwoods: 

i i ee ene econ en eee’ No Report. 

ee DO RTC T Leer ee 19 3,176,000 286 4,805,000 171 3,958,000 191 
FORTY-ONE WEEKS: 

Softwoods: , 

GETTER TUTTE 151 1,165,429,000 124 1,276,916,000 139 1,293,717,000 138 
EE eee ee eee 202 3,026,065,000 108 3,276,717,000 25 3,287,507,000 123 
¥ a a te be wed aoe a ee’ ae ee Con 113 2,046,453,000 132 2,014,771,000 137 2,072,137,000 142 

‘alifornia Redw ren, OR ee 15 271,667,000 101 292,578,000 116 299,289,000 130 
Southern C RE te Sn ck ohn Ona a eee aies wade 15 85,235,000 183 109,944,000 119 99,558,000 119 
i ee ie keane Mk ew Whee keene nede 7 84,922,000 115 72,049,000 88 66,827,000 88 
oe cece eee an enw ea deee 21. 80,653,000 152 69,116,000 139 71,716,000 153 

i CE cs bed aa eee bee wd eee eee eee 52 6,760,424,000 118 7,112,091,000 130 7,190,751,000 130 
Hardwoods: 

i Pe. 5 as es ae ele ee ewe wn eee 125 396,949,000 115 412,160,000 134 408,193,000 130 
De DUNO. i i és adincc wees eee candoue 21 79,833,000 111 85,591,000 135 88,024,000 141 

ES EP TO PA eee 146 476,782,000 114 497,751,000 134 496,217,000 132 d 

Cee SOERED 665s ceca cee eaceccctnacveveves 649 7,237,206,000 117 7,609,842,000 130 7,686,968,000 130 loo 

*37 weeks. : 

are 

i Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stock , 

West Coast Review elation ot Untilled Orders to stocks . 
[Special telegram to American Lumpersan] Wasurneton, D. C., Oct. 2 identical mills and 

Seattle, WaAsH.. Oct. 23.—The 201 West | *W° 8roups of flooring factories of unfilled order and gross stock footages on Oct. 12: fas 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving No. of UnSiles Orders Geese Steers 
production, shipments and orders during the Seftwoods—_ Mills 1936 1934 1935 1934 Te 

: reeks - : i an ahi acne we 101 67,540,000 60,166,000 382,695,000 459,136,000 
two weeks ended Oct. 19 reported: ace AR SAT DES a aa 202 326,724,000 306,532,000 939,130,000 1,277,576,000 
Production 200,870,000 a ; I I ne vin an dae ce pac wniae 115 179,888,000 81,269,000 1,409,247,000 1,365,093,000 lik 
Shipments 170,795,000 14.97% under production | California Redwood ............. 15 29,257,000 24,311,000 268,010,000 294,073,000 fu 
Orders 184,703,000 8.05% under production BOUCROER CYPTOSS occ ccccccccces 12 5,961,000 2°487,000 171,855,000 203,302,000 

A group of 201 mills, whose production re- Northern aria scaaiain ie keaks 7 4,704,000 3,738,000 140,269,000 160,913,000 ; 
ports for 1935 to date are complete, reported | Northern Hemlock .............. bb 4,024,000 2,247,000 84,720,000 83,441,000 fe 
as follows: “ Total NS ET OOE 467 618,098,000 480,750,000 3,395,926,000 3,843,534,000 - 

> ardwoods— 
Average weekly out ed certy- iaance Ww sone 000 Southern Hardwoods ..........No Report ™ 

UE soc: nin ax ce ncatncunaes 72,446,000 | _ Northern Hardwoods ......... 6 9,454,000 4,735,000 109,712,000 126,428,000 t 
Average cut for two weeks ended Flooring— th 

EE ag ce ects s uldbe hid 100,435,000 Oa Rents ath e Bik 75 15,001,000 8,165,000 53,008,000 63,285,000 

A group of 201 mills whose production for aple, Beech PN eicinnins 15 3,603,000 3,238,000 10,965,000 1,123,000 e 
the two weeks ended Oct. 19 was 200,870,000 A hi 4 d d Siac (Inc.) fe 
feet, seaeiaen distribution as follows: alachian raw Manutacturers (inc.). 

Unfilled Pp a 0° Sa es September production was 20,125,000 board - 
Rail eRe ooe gs bes 00 Pe ate Show Decline feet, against 21,386,000 feet in August. Orders if 
Domestic nia iy Soe were 18,424,000 feet, compared with 21,366,000 
_ cargo 62,383,000 75,273,000 170,109,000 CincinnatTI, Onto, Oct. 23.—Appalachian feet in August. Shipments were 18,638,000 
Export 13,758,000 21,997,000 66,292,000 | hardwood orders decreased 13.7 percent during feet compared with 18,176,000 feet in August. t 
EGCG cvice 2ESTENOO «TEATS OOO lc ecen ces S ho di 7 aie, u 
eptember, according to the Appalachian Hard- Unfilled orders Oct. 1 were 28,051,000 feet, 
170,795,000 184,703,000 325,536,000 | wood Manufacturers (Inc.) barometer. This compared with 28,294,000 feet on Sept. 1, 

A group of 201 identical mills, whose reports decrease was in comparison with the August and the unsold stock Oct. 1 were 207,661,000 a 
of production, shipments and orders are com- | SPUrt. Production fell off 6 percent, but ship- feet, compared with 206,610,000 feet Sept. 1. . 
plete for 1934 and 1935 to date, reported as | Ments were practically unchanged. During September, Appalachian softwood or- 
follows : _ September also witnessed a fractional increase ders and shipments held a lead over production, t 

Aver. for two in unsold stocks and an insignificant decline in Secretary Clendening reported. As a result, he s 

weeks ended Aver. for 42 weeks ended | unfilled orders. This summary was prepared said, unsold stocks held by the softwood mills 

Oct. 19,1935 Oct. 19, 1935 Oct. 20, 1934 | from reports collected from fifty-th in the Appalachi i d furth 
Production 100,435,000 72,446,000 66,766,000 “a eS som Sevres Compare im the Appemcan region uncerwent furtie 
Shipments 85,397,000 77, 697, 000  62'012'000 | able hardwood units by Carl A. Clendening, declines. This was in continuance of a trend 
Orders 92,351,000 78,076,000 3,148,000 | secretary-manager of Appalachian Hardwood that had been noted since June 30. 
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Carpenter-Hixon Company, Limited 
- Blind River, Ontario 


The McCloud River Lumber Company 
McCloud, California 
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SHEVLIN PINE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
900 First National Soo Line Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1206 Graybar Bldg. 


Mohawk 4-9117 Telephone Central 9182 


SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO (PINUS LAMBERTI 
Bend, Oregon 1030 Monadnock Bidg. 1512 Metropolitan Bldg. on 
Kearney 7041 Elgin 9971 





1863 LaSalle-Wacker Bldg. 


SPECIES 


NORTHERN (Genuine) WHITE PINE 
(PINUS STROBUS) 


NORWAY OR RED PINE 
(PINUS RESINOSA) 


PONDEROSA PINE 
(PINUS PONDEROSA) 


SUGAR (Genuine White) PINE 
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Beauty Still 


Red maples for red roses, 
And yellow elms for yellow flow’rs, 
For every bloom that closes 
The autumn’s blazing hours. 
The woodlands now are flaming, 
Although the ground is gray, 
Their glorious colors shaming 
The summer’s brightest day. 


We find in every season 
Some joy to make us glad; 
There never is a reason 
For mortals to be sad. 
And even when the grasses 
Are covered by the snow, 
We find no beauty passes 
3ut beauty still we know. 


We See b' the Papers 


As far as the Republicans are concerned, it 
looks like Landon, 

As far as the Democrats are concerned, they 
are not much concerned. 

Meanwhile Michigan would better get over 
being bashful about Vandenberg. 

Europe right now is a very good poker game 
for Uncle Sam to keep out of. 

Nations call it “territorial expansion.” The 
Ten Commandments had another name for it. 

A lot of fellows in our home town who would 
like to regulate finance can’t even regulate a 
furnace. 

Let's see, isn't this the same France that a 
few years ago was yelling for help to repel an 
invader ? 








Adding machine companies report a steady 
increase in business, now that business has some- 
thing to add. 

A Massachusetts man wants twenty dollars 
each for fifteen speeches that he says he wrote 
ior a State senator. 

We didn’t suppose even a United States sen- 
ator’s speeches were worth that much. Maybe, 
if someone else writes them, 

The fellow who said he cared not who made 
the laws of his country must have been just the 
usual stay-at-home voter. 


An order has been issued that dogs can not 
accompany mailmen. We always thought that 
mail-carrying was hard on a mailman’s dogs. 

The man on the flying trapeze may be good, 
but he’s nothing compared with the diplomatic 
slackwire performance being put on by France. 

Woolen miils have unfilled orders for 30,000,- 
000 yards. The woolen business isn’t like the 
lumber business. You can’t have too many 
yards. 

Still we may never have social security until 
we make things a little more secure for the fel- 
lows who will have to keep right on working 
in their old age to pay for it. 

Prospects of Mathieson Alkali are improving. 
As the world’s largest manufacturer of chlorine, 
we should think they would be, with another 
Presidential campaign coming on. 

With Great Britain and France lined up 
against Italy, Austria and Hungary, Hitler 
could come to the rescue of—well, really, the 
Prospects for another 1914 are quite promising. 

The Government has established a financial 
advisory service to assist colleges and schools 
on their financial problems. This, of course, 
will not interfere in any way with the professors 
advising the Government on its financial prob- 

ems, 

_ They told us in Arkansas, Iowa and Wyom- 
ing this month that nobody could take the West 
away from Roosevelt, and then they told us in 
Massachusetts this week that Roosevelt had lost 


the East, which was growing increasingly 
friendly to Landon. So it looks like it might 
be a campaign between the West, led by that 
famous westerner, Franklin D. Roosevelt, of 
New York, and the East, led by that sterling 
New Englander, Alf Landon, of Kansas. 


Between Trains 


Des Moines, lowa,—What a State associa- 
tion can do for itself if it really humps itself 
is pretty well indicated by the case of the lowa 
Poultry Improvement Association. Last night 
we heard the president of the international as- 
sociation salute it as “the little international,” 
because of the magnitude of its annual conven- 
tion. Of course, the annual banquet was the 
climax, the attendance eclipsing 1934 by about 
25 percent—a good omen, thought we, for the 
lumber associations this winter; at least those 
that are up and doing. We have already ar- 
ranged to be at the Northwestern and Nebraska 
meetings, and hope the fellows who furnish the 
coops will show as much enthusiasm as the 
fellows who raise the chicks. 

Stayed over today to talk to the 300 students 
at the Capital City Commercial College this 
morning, and ring the welkin at a record-break- 
ing meeting of Rotary at noon which filled the 
grand ballroom of the Fort Des Moines, the 
ladies having also been invited. After mingling 
with 800 Iowans in 18 hours, we came away 
convinced that thanks are due to Henry Wallace 
or somebody for something, even though we 
were not just sure whom or what. 


Fort Smiru, ArK.—You remember what Mr. 
Farragut said about the torpedoes. Well, this 
year the Fort Smith Chamber of Commerce 
adopted the same policy as to the depression. 
In other, although somewhat unprintable words, 
it seemed to us that Fort Smith business men, 
although they had not exactly put it into words 
(those words, anyway), has adopted a policy 
of “Damn the depression! Full speed ahead!” 
For example, they decided to make this year’s 
annual dinner a humdinger. Consequence: the 
management announced the first “sell-out” since 
1929. 

Settled an argument here—and about as satis- 
factorily as most arguments are settled. Two 
colored bellboys got into a controversy, and 
finally put the question up to us: “Is Sault Ste. 
Marie in the United States or in Canada?” 
We told them “Yes.” 





Hearts Never Roam 


Many’s the day before they’ll be coming, 
Many’s the night before they'll return, 
But how they hope that the kettle’s still hum- 
ming, 
Yes, how they hope that the candles will burn. 
Never a rover who ever went roaming, 
Never a vagrant who followed the road, 
3ut in his heart had a hope of a homing, 
Seeing in dreams a familiar abode. 


Many’s the day feet will travel the highway, 
Many’s the night that the boulevard calls, 
Yet all the while there is somewhere a byway, 

Woodland, or river, or farmland, or falls. 
Never a daughter, wherever she’s dancing, 
Never a son, follow ever so far, 
But all that entrances will find less entrancing, 
Wishing again for old things as they are. 


Many’s the day before they'll be coming, 
Many’s the night before they'll return, 
Then they’ll have done with their begging and 
thumbing : 
That is the lesson the wanderers learn. 
Happiness never is found over yonder, 
Never they'll find it except in a home. 
Many’s the day that their footsteps may wander, 
Far they may travel, but hearts never roam. 







































































Arrow Brand 





MORE SALES 
with “Clrrow Brand 


There's a big advantage in stock- 
ing a species of lumber that will 
efficiently serve an almost unlim- 
ited number of building uses. 


Arrow Brand Tidewater Red Cy- 
press is such a lumber. Because of 
this versatility it offers the retail 
dealer a varied outlet for con- 
sistent sales. 


With the entire cypress output of 
five member mills at its command, 
the Florida Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company is at all times your most 
dependable source of supply for 
Arrow Brand Tidewater Red 
Cypress. 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 











CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 














JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 


TIDEWATER 
RED CYPRESS 


TANK- AnD FACTORY GRADES 
FINISH-cASING-BASE-MOULDINGS 
no.140N0.2 Com-PecK-LATH 
SAUWN->ND HAND RIVED SHINGLES 











Loggi rd 
SSINE Raiph C. Bryant 
Have you a problem po resting tan bark and 


ically? “Lo 
rakes mreoeet reference book 


for rintendents, timber owners, 
etc. Cloth, $4.50, postpaid. = “a 
American Lumberman “ Chicago. IIL 
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Distribution of Southern Pine in 1934 Analyzed 


New Orveans, La., Oct. 21.—Interesting 
facts concerning the domestic consumption of 
southern pine lumber and timber products are 
disclosed in the analysis of sales distribution 
of 1,020 sawmills located in fourteen produc- 
ing States for eleven months of 1934, from Janu- 
ary to November, inclusive, which has just 
been completed by the statistical department of 
the Southern Pine Association. The figures 
on southern pine sales in 1934 were collected 
under certain provisions of the late Lumber 
Code, which were abandoned in December, 1934, 
when collection and tabulation of complete 
sales statistics ceased. Hence sales figures for 
only the first eleven months were available for 
the study. Tables showing distribution of the 


output of each producing State are given in 
the sales report. 

The 1,020 mills included in the study are 
located in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. These 1,020 
mills, it is stated, in the 11 months’ period, 
sold 1,938,522,000 feet of southern pine in the 
domestic market, or approximately 50 percent 
of all domestic business placed with southern 
pine mills for the 11 months of 1934. Of the 
total domestic sales of southern pine made by 
the 1,020 mills in this period, Texas was the 
leading consumer, a rank which this State has 
held for some years. Texas alone took 302,- 


within their own boundary lines, or intrastate 
while 73.9 percent moved to other States, or 
interstate. Of this 73.9 percent, other chief 
producing States took 13.5 percent, while the 
remainder, or 60.4 percent, moved principally to 
non producing States. The heaviest intrastate 
distribution is shown to be in Texas, Oklahoma 
and Florida. 

Interesting compilations in the study show 
the ten leading consuming States for eleven dif- 
ferent items of southern pine, such as flooring, 
ceiling, siding, boards, timbers etc. The three 
ranking consuming States for each of the dif- 
ferent items, and the percentages taken by each 
of the three ranking States of total sales of the 
particular items, follow: Flooring—Texas, 10.2; 








Ol’ Man River's channel must be kept open for traffic, so Army engineers under Maj. Henry Hutchings, Jr., district engineer of New Orleans, from time 
to time must build contacting dikes and general foundation and bank protection structures, vital in preventing soil erosion and sloughing of banks which tend 


to fill up the channel at the mouth of the Mississippi. 


For this work twenty-nine carloads of virgin longleaf pine piling like these were purchased recently 


from the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., and creosote-treated by the Colonial Creosoting Co., Bogalusa, a subsidiary of the American Creosoting 


Co., Louisville, Ky. 


The material was bought in accordance with A.S.1T.M. specification D25-30T, treated in conformation with Federal specification TT-W- 


571A, and the entire order was executed and shipment loaded on barges within forty-five days 















ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 
We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


+ ar a We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
sere Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Asem aoe 


“Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 

Chicago Office: N. J. 


Suite 447, 
Minneapolis Office: G. 


Clears Lumber Co., 
Monadnock Block 
W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exch. 
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HARD MAPLE — BIRCH 


SOFT MAPLE—WHITE PINE 
17 WELL BALANCED STOCKS 


BASSWOOD — SOFT ELM 

. BROWN ASH — HEMLOCK 
CAN BE PROMPTLY 

FILLED FROM OUR LARGE 

VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 














778,000 feet, or 15.6 percent of the total. Ohio 
was the second ranking consumer with 8.2 per- 
cent of the total; Illinois third with 7.4 per- 
cent; Pennsylvania fourth with 5.9 percent; 
Indiana fifth with 5.7 percent; Michigan sixth 
with 5.6 percent; New York seventh with 5.3 
percent; Missouri eighth with 4.9 percent; 
Louisiana ninth with 4.3 percent, and Oklahoma 
tenth with 3.6 percent. ‘Lhe six first mentioned 
States took nearly one-half of all southern 
pine sold in 1934. 

Consumption of southern pine in 1934 by 
States other than the first ten ranking States, 
and the percentages of the total taken by each 
State, follows: ‘Lennessee 3.5 percent; Flor- 
ida and Kentucky, 3.3 percent each; Missis- 
sippi, 2.9 percent; Virginia, 2.2 percent; New 
Jersey, 2; Arkansas and Kansas, 1.9 percent 
each; Alabama, 1.8 percent; Georgia, 1.6 per- 
cent; Maryland and North Carolina, 1.5 per- 
cent each; West Virginia, 1.2 percent; Iowa, 0.7 
percent; South Carolina, 0.6 percent; District 
of Columbia, 0.4 percent; Delaware, Nebraska 
and Wisconsin, 0.3 percent each; the six New 
England States (combined), 2.2 percent; and 
miscellaneous western States, 0.1 percent. 

The study shows that 50.8 percent, or slightly 
more than one-half, of all southern pine domes- 
tic sales in 1934 went north of the Ohio River 
to 20 or more States, indicating that southern 
pine manufacturers have most important and 
valuable markets in the northern, central and 
eastern territories. Ten of the eleven chief 
producing States are shown to be among the 
larger buyers of their own southern pine pro- 
duction, the only exception among the eleven 
principal producing States being Virginia, 
which ranks fifth among the consumers of its 
pine production. Four States—Florida, Georgia, 
Oklahoma and Texas—are their own leading 
consumers. Florida took 61.5 percent of its 
1934 sales; Georgia, 17.5 percent; Oklahoma, 
64.3 percent, and Texas, 69.3 percent of their 
own sales. 

The study shows that the eleven chief pro- 
ducing States moved 26.1 percent of their sales 


Pennsylvania, 9.2; New York, 7.2. Ceiling and 
partition — ‘Lennessee, 13.0; North Carolina, 
11.3; Georgia, 6.4. Siding—Texas, 18.8; Ohio, 
16.7; Indiana, 12.4. I inish—lexas, 10.0; Ohio, 
9.1; lllinois, 7.8. Boards—Texas, 15.7; Ohio, 
9.4; Illinois, 8.2. Dimension—Texas, 20.2; 
Ohio, 10.9; Illinois, 8.3. ‘Limbers—lexas, 24.4; 
Louisiana, 8.7; New York, 6.3. Railroad and 
Car material—Texas, 14.2; Illinois, 12.6; Mis- 
sissippi, 9.8. Decking—VPennsylvania, 19.3; Llli- 
nois, 18.1; Texas, 11.2. Koofers—New York, 
33.4; Pennsylvania, 11.1; New Jersey, 9.5. Mis- 
cellaneous items—Louisiana, 17.6; Arkansas, 
10.2; Texas, 8. 


Alabaman Builds Uptodate 


Concentration Plant 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 21.—W. A. Belcher, 
operating the W. A. Belcher Lumber Co., with 
mills at Sterrett, Purdy Lake, Green Pond and 
Columbiana, has purchased land adjoining the 
city limits, and in the unincorporated town ot 
Powderly, Ala., and has begun the erection of 
an uptodate plant, including planing mill and 
kiln, retail yard, storage warehouses, as well as 
sutticient shed room to take care of ten to fif- 
teen million feet of lumber. For some months 
Mr. Belcher planned to enter the retail and 
wholesale trade with his Powderly yard as the 
nucleus around which he would build. In addi- 
tion to his own mills he plans to purchase the 
product of a number of mills as far out as forty 
miles. Since the county is a network of graded 
and paved roads, hauling forty to fifty miles 1s 
not unusual. The stock of lumber is being 
placed in the yard, and sheds will be completed 
within a few days for the first unit. In addition 
to planing mill equipment that includes every 
type of resaw, edger, rip saw and trimmer, the 
company has the latest type moist-air kilns. 
When completed, this plant will be one of the 
largest in this section, and will take up the 
product of small sawmills whose local sales have 
been a thorn in the side of retailers for a long 
time, 
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Upward from Bank Clerk to 
Lumber Chief 


(Continued from front page) 


ing the rules and traditions of that institution. 
Pynctuality was a strict requirement. Promptly 
at eight o’clock the watchman closed the door 
to the employees’ entrance; if anyone was a 
minute late he could not enter that way but 
must be admitted through the front, where he 
was required to register and state his reasons 
for not being on time. If such a thing hap- 
pened a second time the delinquent would be 
called “on the carpet,” before an officer of the 
bank. Salary increases were made once a year, 
according to a strict formula, the advances 
ranging irom $1 to $3 per week in proportion 
to the industry and ability displayed during the 
year by the employee. 


By 1903 Mr. Demarest had advanced to the 
position of mail, or out of town, teller; and 
as the Chase institution in those days func- 
tioned largely as a bankers’ bank, this was an 
important department. In 1903 young Demar- 
est left the bank, though his superiors assured 
him that he had made more rapid progress 
than any of the other junior members of the 
staff, and that a bright future awaited him if 
he remained; but he had a strong ambition to 
be in business for himself, and did not know 
of anyone who would be willing to buy a bank 
for him. 

So he went out to Des Moines, Ia., and 
entered the employ of the W. W. Wheeler 
Lumber Co. This company operated retail 
yards, also a wholesale lumber and coal busi- 
ness, and a coal mine. In addition, it was 
engaged in building bridges, and operated a 
sawmill on the Pacific Coast. There was no 
talk of the 40-hour week in those days. Young 
Demarest worked in the yards from 7 o’clock 
in the morning until late in the afternoon; and 
then in ‘the office as long as there was work 
to be done, which sometimes meant until 10 
or 11 o’clock at night. 

Eventually he became the company’s general 
manager at Des Moines, and later was sent to 
Portland, Ore., to look after the company’s 
Pacific Coast interests, including the sawmill 
plant at Littell, Wash., operated under the name 
Chehalis Mill Co. He opened a buying office 
for the company at Portland, the intention be- 
ing that he would get this branch going, in- 
stall a manager, and then return to Des 
Moines. However, he liked the Coast and re- 
mained there, buying lumber for the Wheeler 
company, while also making other connections 
and obtaining buying accounts, including that 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Before coming West, Mr. Demarest had, 
through correspondence, become acquainted 
with Lynn H. Miller, who was connected with 
the Chehalis Mill Co. After coming to the 
Coast they became friends, Mr. Miller at that 
time being buying agent for the Hallack & 
Howard Lumber Co., Denver, Colo. 

In 1905 Mr. Demarest left the Wheeler com- 
pany, and for a time operated as buying agent 
for eastern lumber accounts. He and Mr. 
Miller often co-operated in locating and buying 
stock for their accounts. Occasionally they 
would go in together and make a speculative 
purchase of stock that some company was 
anxious to move, and they were among the 
first to introduce western hemlock shiplap and 
boards to the “Nebraska territory.” 

In buying from various mills they became 
acquainted with the quality and type of timber 
growing in different locations, and were par- 
ticularly impressed with the fir that was being 
logged well up on the old Tacoma & Eastern 
railroad, on the lower slopes of Mount Rainier. 
In November, 1905, they purchased a_ timber 
claim at what is now National, Wash., and 
organized the Pacific National Lumber Co., 
starting the business which Mr. Demarest is 
Operating today. 

They first built a small mill, which was 
Sradually enlarged, and continued to purchase 
timber in that district. The plant burned in 
1911, and the present sawmill was built in 1912. 
Also in 1911, the company bought a sawmill at 
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South Prairie, which was destroyed by fire a 
year later. The owners then leased a mill at 
Lake Tapps, which they operated from 1912 to 
1920. In 1915, Mr. Demarest purchased the 
interest of Lynn H. Miller in the Pacific Na- 
tional Lumber Co., and is now the sole owner. 

The Pacific National Lumber Co.’s plant has 
a daily capacity of 200,000 feet. The com- 
pany has always catered to two particular 
classes of trade: Long and big timbers, and re- 
tail yard needs. 

In February, 1906, Mr. Demarest was mar- 
ried to Estelle Hawley of Nashville, Tenn. 
They have one daughter, Mrs. Helen Hurley, 
wife of C. B. Hurley, Tacoma, and one grand- 
daughter—Anne Demarest Hurley. Mr. Hur- 
ley is associated with Mr. Demarest in the 
Pacific National Lumber Co. 

The Demarest home is at Gravelly Lake, ad- 
joining the Tacoma Country and Golf Club. 

Mr. Demarest was for many years a member 
of the board of directors of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., and is now chair- 
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man of the board of that organization. As was 
mentioned earlier in this article, he also served 
many years as a member of the board of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and was 
its president in 1933 and 1934. He was a mem- 
ber of the Lumber Code Authority, and of the 
Control committee under the NRA. He served 
as president of the Tacoma Country and Golf 
Club for two years, and was a member of the 
board of the Union Club, Tacoma, for several 
years. His other activities include membership 
on the board of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and on the Federal Rela. 
tions committee of that organization. He also 
is chairman of the Federal Relations committee 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
and a member of the Tacoma Commercial Club. 

Mr. Demarest has operated like the youngster 
who saves the best piece of cake for the last, 
and now at 54 years of age is looking forward 
to operating his mill for many years to come, 
with the easiest logging show and best timber 
he has had. 
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DOWICIDE'S advantages of greater 
permanence and effectiveness in 
both stain and mold control, its ease 
and safety of application, low cost, 
convenient warehouse stocks—have 
made it the logical choice of hun- 
dreds of operators who pride them- 
selves in furnishing their customers 
thoroughly bright lumber. Write for 
folder. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Wants History of Windows 


Please advise if you have any information 
covering the history of windows. We should 
appreciate any information you can give us 
about their origin etc..—INnquiry No. 3201. 

[There is not available, as far as the AMerI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN is aware, a book having as 
its subject the history of fenestration. Win- 
dows are treated, however, in general histories 
of housing. One of the best of these is the 
first volume of the 3-volume series entitled “The 
Evolving House,” this volume having as its 
title “The History of the Home.” It contains 
a very comprehensive bibliography, giving 
references to literature dealing with the evolu- 
tion of housing from the time of the caveman. 
The history of American housing is covered in 
full enough detail for the average reader in two 
volumes: “Homes of the Pilgrim Fathers in 
England and America,” $3, traces the origin 
of early American types of home to the section 
o{ England from which the Pilgrim Fathers 
emigrated first to Holland and then America, 
giving the result of extensive research by a 
prominent architect; and “Homes of Our 
Fathers,” $5, was compiled by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, which has devoted a wing to 
early American home interiors. These books 
may be obtained from the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN at the publishers’ prices. 

The history of the window is largely the his- 
tory of glass, so a pamphlet entitled “Window 
Glass, From Early Times to the Present,” pub- 
lished at 10 cents by the New York Museum 
of Science and Industry, may be of some in- 
terest. In its four pages, the history of glass 
is briefly sketched, and references made to il- 
lustrative museum exhibits, while a notation 
gives the titles of a few books on glass making. 
“History of Flat Glass” was published by Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio; and 
“Plate Glass in the Making” by Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., but are now 
permanently out of print—EbitTor.] 


Other Good Construction Manuals 


We noticed on the Query & Comment page 
a request (Query No. 3207) for information 
on strength and carry loads of wood and 
steel beams. Without intending to criticize 
your reply to this inquiry, the thought 
occurs to‘us that you might have mentioned 
our Manual of Wood Construction, a publi- 
cation which is probably more widely used 
by lumber specifiers than any other publi- 
cation of its kind.—Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. 

[The reply to the inquiry avoided mentioning 
books associated with any particular species of 
lumber, seeking to give only information that 
would be generally applicable to all. Yet, as the 
association states, it is appropriate that techni- 
cal data regarding the leading species of con- 
struction woods should be mentioned. Of 
“Southern Pine Manual of Standard Wood Con- 
struction” a new edition, the twelfth, came out 
in 1934, and this is thoroughly uptodate in every 
respect. Data on working stresses have been 
revised to take into account the adoption of 
American Lumber Standards, and to include 
the new column formula worked out by the 
Forest Products Laboratory. The aim of the 
compiler is stated as “to give under one cover 
all the information needed by the architect, en- 
gineer and contractor to solve the everyday 
problems in wood construction.” Even a mathe- 
maticalesection has been included. The Manual 
is pocket size, 188 pages plus index, leatherette 
bound, and may be had from the association, at 
New Orleans, for $1.50. 

Another good manual of wood construction 
is the “Douglas Fir Use Book—Design Tables 
and Their Application.” Of this the latest edi- 
tion is 1930. The main arrangement in this is 
by nominal sizes, under each of which the physi- 
cal characteristics of four structural grade 
beams are given for three different conditions 


of exposure, usually and occasionally wet and 
always dry; and of course there are also satis- 
factory data on columns. It contains 204 pages, 
pocket size, canvas bound, and copies may be 
had from the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, Seattle, for $1.—Eprror. ] 


Wishes Descriptions of Mahogany 

We are seeking information concerning the 
different mahoganies on the market. and will 
appreciate your advising us of any books 
or pamphlets descriptive of these woods.— 
INQUIRY No. 3233. 

[The latest publication on tropical American 
and African mahoganies is “The Mahogany 
Book,” written by George N. Lamb, secretary 
of the Mahogany Association, 72 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago—and obtainable from the asso- 
ciation. The Government has published two 
books on mahogany, which may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. They are: “The Identification of 
True Mahogany, Certain So-Called Mahoganies 


mahogany is “Mahogany and Some of Its Sub- 
stitutes,” by Samuel J. Record, obtainable from 
the Yale School of Forestry, New Haven, Conn, 
On Philippine mahogany there is available 
“Commercial Woods of the Philippines, Their 
Properties and Uses,” obtainable for $1 from 
the Philippine Bureau of Forestry, Manila, P, |. 
The Philippine Mahogany Manufacturers’ Im- 
port Association (Inc.), 111 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif., could doubtless sup- 
ply additional literature —EDpITor. | 


Cypress Lumber from Warehouse 
Stock 


We have been considering the possibilities 
of marketing cypress lumber from warehouse 
stock. Can you give us the names of manu- 
facturers of cypress lumber who might be 
interested in maintaining a warehouse stock 
here?—INQuIRY No. 3235. 

[This inquiry comes from a retail lumber 


dealer in an important mid-west city, whose 
name will be given upon request to any cypress 





and Some Common Substitutes,” 


“True Mahogany,” 5 cents. 


Another booklet on 


10 cents; and 


manufacturer interested in a proposition of this 
kind.—Ebrror. | 
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Some Woodwork!—JIn_ the 
house of Potter Palmer, Chi- 
cago, which is approaching 
completion, the fine woodwork 
is a prominent feature. Among 
the rooms of special design is 
one called the Japanese room. 
Not only is it Japanese in style, 
but in construction also. The 
finishing and furniture are im- 
ported from Japan, all ready 
to be set up. The mantel and 
the rest of the trim is in Japan 
teak, elaborately carved. The 
wood is not particularly hand- 
some, looking much like dark 
and coarse red oak, but the 
distance from which it was 
bought, and the work on it, 
brought up its cost to $5,000, 
which is said to be the price 
paid by Mr. Palmer. 


learning to Inspect Hard- 
wood—“I had been a pine in- 
spector,” said one of the best 
hardwood men in Chicago, “and 
when, years ago, I was offered 
a good position in a hardwood 
yard, I took it, supposing that 
I would have no difficulty in 
picking up hardwood inspec- 
tion. The first work I had 
was to inspect a carload of 


walnut of mixed grades. It} 


took about five minutes to sat- 
isfy me that I didn’t know 
anything about it. I went to 
my employer and told him that 
I was stuck already, that I 
couldn’t measure and grade 
hardwood, but that I was the 
most willing to learn of anyone 
he ever saw. He encouraged 
me to keep on, and said that he 
would help me all he could. 
We did very little business that 
year, so that I had consider- 
able time to go around to other 
yards and see how they in- 
spected lumber. The first thing 





that put me on the right track 
was when we sold several car- 
loads of lumber to the old firm 
of Hatch & Holbrook. They 
were the pioneers in the busi- 
ness, and had the only thing 
like a system of grading used 
in the city. The lumber was 
some we had a chance to buy 
at a good figure, which we did 
not need, and so turned it over 
to them. This gave me a chance 
to see the grading done. I 
watched every board, and asked 
all the questions I wanted. For 
a year I worked 14 hours 
a day, studying lumber and 
grades. During the day I 
would put in all the time when 
I was not needed in our yard 
in seeing what others were do- 
ing. I would go to furniture 
factories and all kinds of wood- 
working establishments and 
find out how lumber’ was 
worked up, what the qualities 
of different woods were, and 
what users of lumber knew 
about it. At night I would go 
home with my pocket full of 
samples, with their history, as 
far as I could ascertain it, on 
each, and during the evening 
I would study them in every 
light. I would cut them in 
pieces and expose the grain in 
every way and make compari- 
son between different specimens 
of the same wood. I would 
note the difference in the grain 
of timber grown on high or low 
ground, and in Illinois or 
Michigan. Well, I kept that 
up faithfully for a year, and 
then, though I didn’t pretend 
to know all about it, I could 
hold my own with the average 
dealer. Since them I have had 
years of experience in the yard, 
and as a buyer at the mills, 
but the foundation of what 





success I have had was just in 
that year of study.” 
e * 


Cypress—There are a great 
many inquiries nowadays about 
cypress. Every phase of the 
cypress business will be thoro- 
oughly investigated, but with 
what results can only be known 
later on. Nearly all the north- 
ern lumbermen who went to the 
South could be satisfied with 
nothing but yellow pine. They 
seemed to have a yellow pine 
fever. The finest hardwood tim- 
ber was passed unnoticed; and 
cypress was nowhere. If we 
are not mistaken, there will be 
a slight change in this respect. 


Brings 5- Razor Whiskers 
from Woods—“The toughest 
customer I ever shaved,” said 
a Randolph Street barber, “was 
a logger just from the pineries, 
who had not allowed a razor to 
touch his face for four months. 
After shearing off the bulk of 
the fleece so as to get in the 
vicinity of the skin, I lathered 
the stubble, and began to 
scrape. First I used a fair 
tempered Dickinson, but it 
would not do. Then I tried 
another better one, but it 
skipped over the hirsute as if 
it had been a hetchel. At this 
stage in the proceedings, I be- 
gan to sweat, Cleaning the 
second razor, I exchanged it 
for a Bengal blade, and gave 
it an extra application to the 
strop. I know that I used up 
two more razors, making five 
in all. It was found that my 
five razors were a total wreck, 
proving worthless for future 
use. No sir; I never will shave 
another logger; I would throw 
up my job first.” 
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Rehabilitation Community May be Built 


Around Sawmill 


Iron Mountatn, Micu., Oct. 23.—A reset- 
tlement program calling for the establishment 
of 113 subsistence homesteads at Basswood, un- 
der the supervision of the United States For- 
est Service and with the approval of the Fed- 
eral Government, appears assured, according to 
M. J. Fox, president of VonPlaten-Fox Co., 
who has been working on the plan. The plans pro- 
vide for the VonPlaten-Fox Co. to build a saw- 
mill at Basswood which will provide men of 
the new community with work for eight months 
of the year, and the construction of homes and 
other buildings by the Government. Mr. Fox 
has signed the necessary papers closing the 
deal, and work is expected to get under way 
next spring. The mill town will have all mod- 
ern conveniences. 

The homesteads will be of one-, three- and 
four-acre plots, and will be allocated according 
to the size of the families. The tenants must 
sign a 30-year agreement similar to the contract 
made with families who went to the Matanuska 
Valley in Alaska. The head of the family will 
work at the mill eight months of each year, in 
the Ottawa national forest for two months, and 
in his garden for the remaining two months. 
Each family is expected to raise its own vege- 
tables and other foodstuffs. 

Mr. Fox states that it is believed that ulti- 
mately between 600 and 700 men will be em- 
ployed by the mill, and there is sufficient tim- 
ber to keep it going indefinitely. It is esti- 
mated that about fifty years would be required 


by Government 


to cut that now standing on the vast area, and 
by the end of that time a new crop will be 
available. The Government and the Fox in- 
terests have agreed that logging must be done 
on a selective basis, which will give a perma- 
nency to the project. It is still undecided 
whether a 15-, 20-, 30- or 35-year cycle will be 
followed in the logging program. Mr. Fox esti- 
mates that, when production is in full swing, 
between seventeen and twenty million feet of 
logs will be cut annually. 

The project has been under consideration for 
a year. The mill will not only harvest from the 
Ottawa forest, but also from the company’s 
lands. The Fox interests have 25,000 acres of 
timber, 15,000 acres of land already selectively 
logged, and 13,000 acres of cut-over land. Mr. 
Fox is considered the “father” of the Ottawa 
National forest. Several years ago he advo- 
cated that a large strip of land be turned over 
to the Government for forest purposes. The 
Government purchased a large acreage from 
him at a nominal figure when the forest was 
first established, and since that has been en- 
gaged in a big acquisition program. 

Mr. Fox has understood that from $320,000 to 
$360,000 has been set aside by the Government 
for the work. Paul Tower, who is in charge of 
rehabilitation projects within the Ottawa Na- 
tional forest boundaries, has stated that the plan 
is progressing, but his office had heard nothing 
definite concerning the final approval of the 
program or an allotment of Federal funds. 


New Handbook Puts Timber Construc- 


tion on Better Technical Basis 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 21.—Part of the lag in 
lumber markets has undoubtedly been due to 
the scarcity or scattered publication of tech- 
nical data on wood as compared with the ready 
convenience of engineering manuals and helps 
on other materials. Such a situation is definitely 
counteracted by the new “Wood Handbook” just 
issued by the Forest Products Laboratory here. 
The data combine all the sound, old-time in- 
formation about wood that ought to be common 
property (but often unfortunately is not) with 
recent facts and developments that have mod- 
ernized lumber classifications, shed new light 
on timber stress relations, shown how to build 
and maintain wood structures for lasting serv- 
ice, and made possible new forms of wood con- 
struction on a scale beyond any past conception. 
This volume of 306 pages brings between covers 
a condensed summary of basic information on 
the material, wood, that has hitherto been miss- 
ing from the working equipment of architects, 
engineers and craftsmen. 

This compendium of basic data on wood it- 
self answers the principal questions any user 
could ask about the where, the why, and the 
how of wood use to secure the best results. 
The emphasis throughout is on wood as a ma- 
terial. It contains findings of twenty-five years 
of research by the Forest Products Laboratory 
and data from other recognized technical and 
practical sources. 

The handbook takes up in order the struc- 
ture and properties of wood, including its dec- 
orative features, electrical and thermal resist- 
ance, working qualities, and the like; grades 
and sizes of lumber, moisture content and its 
control, which properly followed will eliminate 
many complaints of supposed faulty behavior 
of the material and will effectually tie in with 
efforts of the producer to provide properly dried 
lumber; mechanical properties of wood and the 
lacts that research has recently given in regard 
to growth-ring direction in the piece, fatigue 
effects, and the various other factors affecting 
strength; a complete chapter on timber fasten- 


ings, including the latest data on nails, screws, 
bolts, spikes, plate and ring connectors; glued 
wood construction, plywood, bent members, and 
laminated construction; solid and _ built-up 
beams, columns, and arches; classification of 
woods for painting, and a discussion of paints 
and their application and of the various types 
of finishes ; treating for effective fire resistance; 
control of decay and insect damage; sections on 
timber for outdoor use, ties, piling, poles, and 
posts, and their preservative treatment. 

Commenting on the completed draft of the 
new book, Wilson Compton, secretary-manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, said: 

The new “Wood Handbook” of the Forest 
Products Laboratory will supply much tech- 
nical data and engineering formulae on wood 
and wood use which heretofore has not been 
readily available, and some which has not 
been obtainable from any source. From the 
point of view of commercial interest alone, 
the lumber trade is benefited in being pro- 
vided condensed ‘and correct information in 
handbook form which gives to both producer 
and user technical facts of: their material. 
More broadly, the public is to be congratu- 
lated on the promise of larger and better 
service that the handbook holds forth for 
wood, which remains the most universal re- 
source and the most available building ma- 
terial that the nation possesses. 

Listed as U. S. Department of Agriculture 
unnumbered publication, it can be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at a cost of 
25 cents a copy, cash or money order. 





TEAK is desirable for ship-building because 
of its resistance to the teredo, a marine insect 
which attacks wood, especially in tropical waters. 
Teak is a Burma wood, logged by elephants in 
the dense jungle, thrown into dry river beds in 
winter and hurled downstream with the spring 
freshet, sometimes requiring fifteen or twenty 
years before the logs eventually reach seaport. 
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When a manufacturer has been de- 
livering complete and continued satis- 
faction day after day for almost half a 
century — adding many new customers 
and retaining the old ones—the reason- 
able inference is that he has a product 


‘and a service meriting the careful in- 
vestigation of every buyer. 


Our management and our workmen are 
personally interested in sustaining qual- 
ity and rendering service to our trade. 


This is a good time to start if you 
haven't been specifying: 


ZIMMERMAN 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Dimension & Timbers 
Lignasan Treated Lumber 








JABENTLEY LUMBER C0. 


ZIMMERMAN. LA. 





J. A. MATHIEU 
LIMITED 





I H 
Mills at — nomen 
RAINY LAKE, Washington St. 
ONTARIO CHICAGO, ILL. 


NORTHERN WHITE PINE 
White Spruce—Norway Pine 


NORTHERN PINE LATH A SPECIALTY 


White Pine Pattern Lumber Shed Stock 
Norway Pine Piece Stuff Log Cabin Siding 
» All Items Northern Pine Boxing and Crating 




















Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
California White 
and Sugar Pine 


WHITE PINE 


Also 
e Ced d 
Fir Wallboar West Coast Products 


William Schuette Company 
New York 


Office—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 











QUALITY TELLS — "" ‘Wersou 
But we may have just what you want in 
OCKWOOD 

OAK FLOORING | 

SOFT TEXTURE UNIFORM COLOR 

Ask for Stock and Price List 


GEO. C. GRIFFITH STAVE CO. 
1750 Ry. Exch. Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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[F. J. Caulkins] 


30ston, Mass., Oct. 21.—That housing proj- 
ect for South Boston, which-has hung fire fully 
a year, has finally been approved by PWA, and 
the $6,000,000 required for the work has been 
allotted. Bids were invited last week for the 
foundations for thirty-five structures, fifteen of 
which will be for row houses, while twenty 
will support large apartment structures, all to 
provide 1,046 living units with a total of 4,105 
rooms. Plans for the superstructures are now 
in the making and will be submitted for bids 
as soon as the ground work is completed. It 
is announced that all buildings will be of fire- 
proof construction, designed in accordance with 
Housing Division standards calling for a maxi- 
mum amount of air and sunlight. It is felt that 
when these plans and specifications are ready 
for bids. lumber will have an unimportant role, 
so that few of the dealers here are paying much 
attention to this project. At the outset this was 
to be a slum clearance project, but difficulties 
with land titles and costs at nearby areas 
brought a shift to this Old Harbor location, 
which involved the razing of but two small 
buildings in clearing the site. 

There is a growing conviction among local 
leaders in retail lumber distribution that the 
spring of 1936 is to usher in a real revival in 
that type of private home construction that 
means business for the retail yard. At the in- 
dustrial centers, particularly textile and wood- 
work, payrolls are rapidly expanding and the 
relief rolls are shrinking. As earnings increase 
and stabilize, the urge for home building re- 
turns. On this point history will repeat. There 
are plenty of idle funds at the loaning banks, 
and plenty of idle labor available. The problem 
is to bring both into a proper spirit of co-oner- 
ation that will start the wheels. The head of 
the United States Building & Loan League has 
just broadcast to his 4.200 member banks an 
analysis of current building costs to prove that 
a reduction from 6 to 5 percent in the mortgage 
rate would mean a drop of 1624 percent in the 
yield to the lender, and would reduce monthly 
payments of the owner of a $4.200 mortgage 
on a $6,000 home by about $2.23 per month: 
on the other hand. if building costs showed 
that same 1674 percent reduction. the loan 
to the owner would be less and his monthly 
payment to the bank would be lower by $7.02. 
To equal this reduction wholly through a cut 
in interest charges would mean that the loan- 
ing rate must go down to 2% percent, which 
would scarcely cover the cost of servicing these 
thrift funds. 


West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—There has 
been a somewhat freer movement of lumber 
from the retail vards as the active building 
season tapers off. Yard stocks have shrunk 
steadily since the West Coast strike ended 
early in August. Receipts by water at Bos- 
ton thus far in Octoher have gone slightly 
beyond the seven million mark, but most 
lots went direct to the vards in filling old 
orders. Dealers are proceding with extreme 
caution in placing mill orders for delivery 
during the winter months. They are able to 
cover current needs by drawing their sup- 
plies from the wholesale distribution yards 
as wanted, and are not inclined to make up 
round-lot schedules calling for mill shipment. 
Now that the mew List 32 giving price dif- 
ferentials has been issued by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, buyers are giving 
it close attention and are inclined to test 
the market from all angles to determine 
just what the delivered cost basis for each 
item is to be. For dimension the mill dis- 
count from this list ranges from $10@12. 
A standard item is 2x3-inch, if in 6 foot 
lengths, dressed, with all charges added— 
freight, insurance, handling at dock—and 
mill discount of say $10 deducted, net f. o. b. 


price at dock to dealer is $23.75: if rough, 
$26.75. If in 16 foot lengths, the at dock 
prices would be $31.25 and $33.75. But the 


buyer must discover whether the lumber is 
coming from a mill whose discount from the 
f. a. s. price is $10 or $12, also whether the 
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Eastern Trade 


ews 


difference in quality is in balance with quoted 
prices. There are fir and/or hemlock No. 2 
and No. 3 boards available c. i. f. at Boston 
at $18.75 and $15.75; 6 inch, $22 and $20, and 
10-inch No. 1 are $25; No. 2, $21.75, and No. 
3, $17.75; 12-inch $1 higher. 

Eastern Spruce.—Few if any price changes 
for the standard yard sizes have been 
noted. Most small mills have ceased opera- 
tions for the winter months, and the larger 
active mills are well supplied with orders 
to absorb current production. The smaller 
dimension sizes, 2x3- and 4-inch, hold at the 
base price of $32 delivered at Boston points; 
6- and 8-inch, $35@36; 10-inch, $37@38; 12- 
inch, $39@40. Of dry boards there is a real 
searcity, with 6- and 7-inch dressed and 
matched at $32@33, and 8-inch at $34@35. 
Covering boards, 5 inches and up, are slow, 
and the price range is a trifle wider at 
$26 @ 28. 

Lath and Shingles.—The demand for spruce 
lath is slow, and there is pressure by the mills 
to move accumulations before heavy snow 
comes. Prices have softened to $3.35@3.60 
for the 1%4-inch, and $3.80 @ 4 for the wider 
size. There are liberal offerings of cargo lots 
from the Maritime Provinces at a lower 
price range. Top grade of eastern white 
cedar shingle extras is easy at $4.25, not- 
withstanding the fact that the best grades 
of red cedars by water have not been avail- 
able for. four to six months. The white 
cedar clears and 2nd clears are active and 
strong at $3.50 and $3, respectively. Of West 
Coast red cedars, offerings by the mills are 
limited, and waterborne deliveries at the 
storage yards continue far below require- 
ments, and few if any wholesale offices could 
accept an order for either the 18-inch Per- 
fections or the 16-inch No. 1, XXXXX. At 
the dock, No. 2 kiln dried are held at $3.64, 
and the No. 3 at $3.30. For mill shipment all- 


rail, delivered prices are at $5.04 for the 
Perfections, and $4.74 for the 16-inch kiln 
dried No. 1. 


Maple Heel Stock.—The better class of 
eastern and mid-western maple mills are 
turning more and more of their product 
away from the heel shops in favor of the 
furniture and novelty factories, as the pres- 
sure for lower prices is carrying the heel 
trade into a field that calls for lower grade 
maple coming largely from the smaller mills, 
and running chiefly to 2-inch full length 
plank that sells at a range of $45@65, with 
an occasional lot that will grade FAS or an 
old No. 2 grade of short cross-cut stock, 
free of defects, at as high as $80. As the 
active season wanes, the drift is strongly 
toward the lower wood heel and the sub- 
stitution of built-up leather for wood. 


Pine Boxboards.—The recent advance of $2 
in the list prices of Ponderosa and Idaho 
pine box has served to strengthen the ask- 
ing prices for square edge native pine. The 
1x5-inch and up square edge box, delivered 
at Boston rate points, is firm at $27@29. 
For round edge box, demand has slackened 
as the packing season waned, and there is 
some price pressure at the mills to move 
accumulations. Where delivery by truck has 
been possible, sales are reported as low as 
$13.50, and for the better lots as high as 
$17.50. Stocks on hand, sold and unsold, 
will be reported at a quarterly meeting of 
the manufacturers at Manchester, N. H., next 
Thursday, Oct. 24. 


Farnham W. Smith, manager of the main 
office of the Blanchard Lumber Co., State 
Street, Boston, left Sunday, Oct. 14, for the 
Pacific Coast to visit the company’s branch 
office in Seattle and to contact a number of the 
larger mills from which his company draws 
supplies. He will return about Nov. 15. 

C. Fred Spring, head of the C. F. Spring 
Co., dealer in building material at Newton 
Center, Mass., had a narrow escape recently 
from death by monoxide poisoning. He had 
gone to his summer home in the Cape Cod 
section facing Buzzards Bay to close the house 
for the season, and while tuning up his car was 
overcome by the fumes. He was found lying 
on the garage floor by a friend who had called 
to visit him. The man stopped the motor and 
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dragged the unconscious lumberman into the 
open. An emergency squad with inhalator 
worked over him more than an hour before 
reviving him. He is again at his desk, little 
the worse for his experience. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Now that the Shipping Board has definitely 
declined to suspend the new rate of $12.50 for 
intercoastal shipments of West Coast lumber 
which became effective Oct. 3, both wholesale 
and retail dealers are devoting much of their 
spare time to a comparison of transportation 
costs, by rail at the new 72 cent rate, and by 
water and back-haul to destination—to deter- 
mine the most economical method for routing 
lumber to each delivery point. It is obvioys 
that all seaboard markets will continue to ship 
exclusively by water. Secretary Titus, of the 
Intercoastal Lumber Distributors’ Association, 
in a letter to its members has indicated the 
points in eastern backhaul territory at which 
the 72 cent all-rail rate meets the water and 
backhaul charge upon equal terms. This line 
starts at Bangor, Me., and runs westerly through 
Skowhegan, Me., Gorham, N. H., to St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., south through Wells River to White 
River Junction, west to Rutland, thence north- 
erly through Burlington, Vt., to Rouses Point 
and Malone, N. Y., through Tupper Lake to 
Rome, west through Syracuse to Auburn, 
Ithaca, and Owego, N. Y., thence through Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., to Hagerstown, Md., Martins- 
burg, W. Va., Winchester, Staunton and Roa- 
noke, Va., to the end of the territory affected 
by the 72 cent rate. Generally speaking, the 
consuming territory north and west of this 
line will receive its West Coast lumber most 
economically by using the new all-rail rate. 
Under the new rates, Pittsburgh will find ad- 
vantage in shipping uppers all-rail, while tim- 
bers and dimension will continue to be back- 
hauled through Philadelphia at a slight freight 
cost advantage over the rails. Comparatively 
the same situation exists at Buffalo and Roch- 
ester, N. Y. The revised price list covering 
West Coast fir and hemlock at all ports on the 
Atlantic seaboard is presented on another page. 
These quotations are c. i. f£—at the end of ships’ 
tackle—to which the dealer will add handling 
and loading and back-haul charges to destina- 
tion to get a reasonably close picture of the 
delivered cost. Handling charges vary at each 
port and range from 75 cents to $1.40 a thou- 
sand. The water rate is uniformly $12.50, though 
there are reports of British Columbia cargoes 
shipped in foreign bottoms at rates as low as 
$8.50 and $9. This new price list is based upon 
the Atlantic Coast differentials in List 32, now 
being issued by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. In that list the price set against 
each item is the f. a. s. price at the mill dock, 
from which there is a mill discount to the 
intercoastal distributor. At the moment that 
discount varies from $10 to $12 as the quality 
of the product at each mill varies. From the 
above it will be clear that c. i. f. quotations at 
Atlantic Coast points, while fairly reflecting the 
market, must be regarded as flexible, to cover 
the range between standard and substandard mill 
products. 

Reports as to the volume of yard trade in the 
territory in and around New York vary 
sharply as the dealers tell of business booked 
at the Manhattan yards or in the communities 
ten to fifty miles beyond. There is more new 
house construction in progress in the suburbs 
than at any time in the past two years, and the 
local yards report a heavier industrial trade in 
the form of boards and crating. In Westches- 
ter and on Long Island, where home construc- 
tion has taken on a new lease of life, most of 
the yards are rushing lumber to the jobs, to 
the end that work may be well advanced before 
winter weather sets in. This activity has in- 
creased the call for mill shipments of all of 
the western pines, southern pine and cypress 
finish. Bookings at the wholesale offices are 
running more to straight carload orders, rather 
than to mixed items or to “pool car” lots. Most 
yards are now carrying light stocks of dimen- 
sion and are drawing heavily upon the distri- 
bution yards for needed supplies. Cargo. ar- 
rivals at the Brooklyn and Newark terminals 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—A slight recession in 
production has been apparent at most of 
the mills, as the rush of post-strike business 
has decreased. Most of the orders that ac- 
cumulated during the protracted mill tie-up 
have been filled, and inventories that were 
depleted during the strike have been built 
up. Operators now are concentrating on fill- 


ng out their stocks of various staple items, 
and the quest for new business. Something 
like “bringing coal to Newcastle,” heavy 


shipments of shingles have been coming into 
port here from British Columbia for trans- 
shipment to the Atlantic Coast. Puget Sound 
shingle manufacturers are considerably ex- 
ercised at the situation, which exists in spite 
of their persistent efforts to secure tariff pro- 
tection against Canadian shingles. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Inland Empire Pines.—-The larger mills in 


Spokane report that shipments have been 
somewhat lighter lately, but add that the 
season explains any small falling off. Mill 
stocks are getting somewhat broken, so prices 
tend to strengthen to some extent. Sev- 
eral of the mills have had practically no 
business from the eastern States, compara- 
tively speaking, orders coming mainly from 
Iowa, Illinois and Wisconsin, and being for 
the general run of stock needed for retail 


yards. Production for some months past has 
been exceeding shipments, but with the com- 


ing of bad weather in the timber sections, 
output will decline. The McGoldrick, Long 


Lake and other big mills are taking off their 
second shifts at logging operations. 


Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods.—Yellow fir logs are in 
big demand on the Columbia River and, as 
stocks are not increasing and winter is com- 
on, quotations are firm at prices 
what higher than they were two weeks ago. 
Fir lumber manufacturers find it difficult to 
accept all orders offered for clears. Export 
trade on the whole is quiet. Spruce and 
pine manufacturers report business active, 
and No. 1 spruce logs have advanced $1, 
while No. 3 are a shade lower. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Rail.—<Activity has declined, and on 
some items have softened. The new 72-cent 
territory is producing good business for some 


ing 


some- 


prices 


firms, while others report disappointment. 
Only a few orders have come in from Chi- 
cago and points west. Eastern States ap- 
pear to have ample _ supplies. Buying is 
hand to mouth, because retail trade thinks 
prices are too high. The mills are very firm 
on most prices, but need common -eutting 
badly. “Vertical grain flooring and all other 


finish items are Very strong and hard to buy. 
Flat grain flooring is generally quoted at 
from $1 to $1.50 and ceiling, drop sid- 
ing aud dimension can be purchased for 50 
cents to $1 under previous quotations. 
Intercoastal.—New business is 
orders are being cleared up. 
a little easier than it was, 
difficult tc get tonnage. Mill 
pers are badly broken, and 
except on common cutting. 
eastern stocks are low and 
scarce are helping to keep 
firm at this end. 
lot of Cninese business is 
British Columbia, which is 
about $2 under American prices 
an order for 10,000,000 feet of 
China went to British Columbia at 
about $3 under prices quoted by Ameri 
mills Lumber to Shanghai moves at $7 
and $7.50 to northern ports. Japan feels 
that the new Canadian government may elim- 
inate discriminatory tariffs against her, 
fair sfpplies, and is buying from the 
ican side large quantities of logs from 
She will manufacture her own lumber, 
holding off purchasing. The United King- 
dom is buying on the American side only 
when orders can't be handled in Canada; its 
American orders are principally for clears. 
A fair volume of business is coming from 
the Continent. South America wants lumber, 
but is unwilling to pay current prices. 
Shingles.—The 
moralized state, 
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Market News from Am 


in demand, and it is almost impossible to de- 


termine the market level. Production is still 
heavy, but two Everett mills have had to 
close down because they could not make 
ends meet with logs at $15. While shingle 


stocks generally are low, there is a surplus 
reported of Nos. 2 and 3. Practically all 
old orders have been shipped. British Co- 
lumbia mills are said to be getting better 
prices than American mills, but four British 
Columbia mills have cut out their night 
shifts as the first step in a curtailment pro- 
gram. 


Logs.—Upper grades of fir logs are very 
much in demand and hard to obtain. Ply- 


wood mills are using so much clear fir that 
regular mills are having difficulty in getting 
their usual supplies. Peelers are scarce at 
$20to26. Good camp-run fir logs bring $10, 
$16 and $2 while smaller logs of average 
run are sold at $10, $13 and $17. Supplies 
of smaller logs are fair. Hemlock logs now 
move at $9, or $12 for export. Rafts of shin- 





An Old Concern With 


Progressive Ideas 
Winstep, Conn., Oct. 21.—Although having 
operated continuously for 95 years, the B. J. 
Harrison Son Co., manufacturer of folding 


chairs, card tables and similar novelty furniture, 
has lost none of its progressiveness nor willing- 
ness to keep its plant modern and uptodate. 
This recently has been evidenced through the 
modernization of the entire plant and installa- 
tion of a high powered, 2-compartment Moore 


This 


cross-circulation fan kiln. 


concern, 








The novelty manufacturing concern using this new 
kiln, with its background of 95 years experience, 
knows quality hardwoods, and gets them now 


founded in 1840 by B. J. Harrison, has operated 
continuously for 95 years, on a full-week sched- 
ule even during the depression. In this new 
kiln, hard maple, beech and birch lumber and 
bent-bow stock green from the saw are being 
kiln dried down to 5 percent moisture content. 
John L. Jewell, aggressive president who took 
over the plant in 1932, says that low tempera- 
tures, controlled humidity, and fast reversible air 
circulation are producing a quality of kiln 
dried stock at the Harrison plant that is mak- 
ing New Englanders rub their eyes, sit up, and 
take notice. 
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gle and lumber cedar bring $12, $14 and $29, 
and shingle logs can be purchased at $12 and 
$13, although reports from Everett state that 
shingle logs are firm at $15. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods.—There 
slight upward swing in 
domestic and foreign consumers, and prices 
are slightly higher on practically all items. 
Demand is keeping pace fairly well with 
production at a season of the year when mill 
stocks usually accumulate. 


has been a 
demand from both 


Domestic Demand is coming from all 
groups of consumers, with automobile manu- 


facturers the leading buyers and constantly 
in the market for a good volume. There re- 
cently has been a marked improvement in 
sales to manufacturers of furniture. There 
is also a fairly good demand from retail 
dealers, particularly throughout the South 
where some sizable building projects are 
being pushed to completion. Good business 
originates with manufacturers of sash and 


doors and interior trim. All domestic buyers 
beginning to realize that prices are sure 
to advance, and that it is good policy to buy 
ahead of immediate needs. 


are 


Foreign buyers are beginning to pay bet- 
ter prices. The unwillingness of English 
buyers in particular to pay advanced prices 
had previously slowed up the demand. Many 
orders have been booked during the past 
week, some for shipment throughout the end 
of the year, and some for shipment next 
year. Manufacturers are accepting these 
orders with the understanding that both war 
risk insurance and freight rates are for the 
account of the buyer. 


Production is going along at a rapid rate. 
Many mills with ample log supplies are run- 
ning extra hours. The general rule is to run 
about 60 hours a week. Production is about 
kept pace with by orders. 


Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine.—The mills 
fair recent pick-up in business. 
been none too plentiful. 
in active production, endeavoring to secure 
enough volume to offset lower prices, but 
because of such prices, some small operators 
are not in production just now. Demand is 
well distributed over the entire trade terri- 
tory, with southern retailers beginning to 
take more stock than for several months. 
Mill stocks have shown only a slight in- 
crease, being confined largely to Nos. 2 and 3 
common. Several mills are sold up on the 
following. items, or, have only very small 
stocks: In B&better—1x4- and 8-inch, 14- 
and 16-foot, and 1x12-inch, 10- to 16-foot, 
5/4x10- and 12-inch, 10- to 16-foot. In No.1 
—1x6-inch, 16-foot, 1x10-inch random lengths, 
1x12-inch, 10-, 12- and 20-foot, 2x12-inch, 10- 
to 16-foot. In No. 2, 1x12-inch, 10- to 16- 
foot. Edge grain flooring, 3- and 4-inch, 
continues rather scarce, and some mills are 
unable to furnish any quantity of 3-inch 
B&better flat grain. B&better edge grain 
end-matched, 8-foot and shorter, is espe- 
cially scarce in 3-inch, while 4-inch is none 
too plentiful. Industrial demand holds up 
reasonably well. Railroads are placing some 
business, and have additional inquiries out. 
Orders are largely for 4-inch, 9- and 10-foot 
Bé&better car siding, with some _ sales re- 
ported of 1x6-inch, 10-foot B&better car sid- 
ing, which has been a slow mover. Stocks 
of 4-inch B&better car siding and lining in 
all lengths are in very limited supply, with 
buyers paying a slight premium on 4-inch, 
10-foot B&better. Several sales were re- 
ported at $35, mill, this week. Car builders 
have a few inquiries out, which are their 
first for several months. Mills are bullish 
on their car material stocks. Lath stocks 
are very low; so most mills are limiting sales 


report a 
Orders had 
Small mills continue 


of both Nos. 1 and 2, although an occasional 
car of No. 1 may be purchased for 15 to 20 
days shipment. Some inquiries are out for 


14,x114-inch, 4-foot No. 2 and better fencing 
lath, but buyers are making too low offers. 
automotive and 


Hardwood demand from 
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furniture plants has been a source of cheer, 
their demand being sufficient to take up cur- 
rent production. Further expansion of auto- 
mobile production should require a _ large 
yolume. The furniture trade is taking most 
sap gum as fast as it is dry, and prices have 


strengthened in the past ten days. Some 
of the oak flooring manufacturers bought 
large blocks of rough flooring stock since 
the first of the month. Demand is fairly 
good for oak flooring, and production con- 
tinues at a fair rate, as mill stocks have 
been badly broken. The mills are making 
use of ideal logging weather to accumulate 


a good supply of logs. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine manufacturers manage to 
keep their stocks low, through sales of mixed 


cars, all buying being confined to immediate 
needs. For the first time in almost six years, 
larger towns have taken the lead in buying, 
and country yards have dropped back to 
second place. WPA and PWA projects are 
taking about sixty percent of the stocks 


used, while the CCC and other smaller agen- 
take another ten percent; thus only 
twenty-five percent of the sales are 
to private users—mostly for new residence 
work. Demand from industrial consumers 
is limited to immediate needs. Railroads are 
purchasing limited quantities. The spread 


cies 


about 


between iow and high in prices of almost 
any given item of dimension causes a lot 
of worry. No. 3 common has held its own, 


while B&better and No. 1 & C have slumped. 


Red Cedar Shingles have dropped 30 cents, 
and about reached the level established after 
the Code days and before the West Coast 
strike. 

Hardwood demand is low. Sales of red and 
white oak flooring have declined, and prices 
are softer. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Southwest Market.—Construction work has 
favored by ideal weather, and many 
southwestern lumbermen are bidding on Gov- 


been 


ernment jobs which must be under way by 
the Presidential deadline of Dec. 15. Some 
preliminary buying already is under way, 


certain extent the seasonal 
slack. Actual repair and construction work 
continued at the best level for the season 
since 1930, but signs of a let-up were strongly 
in evidence. Indications were that the larger 
volume of business expected will further 
strengthen the market, most quotations al- 
ready having reached levels which prevailed 
previous to a general shaving of prices sev- 
eral weeks ago. Inquiries were in good vol- 
ume and indicative of a real need for supplies, 
although there is a general tendency to “shop 
around.” Sales were reported to have just 
about kept pace with production during the 
first two weeks of this month. 


taking up to a 


Industrial— With the major automotive 
builders well into their new production sched- 
ules, sales to this class of trade were ex- 
pected to be steady throughout the winter 
months. Box factories showed little dispo- 
sition to buy at current levels, although they 
are willing to buy good air dried stock if 
given concessions, but stocks of air dried in 
most sections are extremely low. Millwork 
plants holding Government contracts were 
actively in the market for supplies and 
showed little hesitancy in paying current 
prices. 

Southern Pine.—Order files 
in nice volume, with nearly all classes of 
buyers represented. Building items were in 
good demand. Signs of the WPA work get- 
ting under way appeared last week, when the 
Kansas governmental agency began to order 
Substantial amounts of building materials. 
Dealers in 90 towns in this area reported 
WPA purchasing lumber, cement, sand, brick 
and similar materials. Most losses in prices 
have been regained, and they are headed for 
hew highs for the year, in the opinions of 
most observers. 


were reported 


Western Pines.—Demand continued to ex- 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


. 
ceed production and local order files were 


fairly heavy. Line yards, particularly in 
the central States, were buying in liberal 
amounts. Industrial business continued to 


improve 
millwork 


as a result of better demand from 
plants. 


Douglas Fir.—Heavy shipments of Douglas 
fir moved through here for eastern points 
under the new rail rates, but there was very 
little local business. Work on Missouri River 
channel improvement projects is slowly being 
curtailed, and there is little demand for fir 
piling. 

Hardwoods.—Improvement in sales has per- 
mitted southern hardwood mills to move 
nearly all of their production. Prices are a 
shade higher, since shortages have been un- 


covered in several items. Industrial demand 
is active and shows signs of improving 
further. 


Shingles and Lath.—Demand is good, and 
shingle prices have held fairly steady during 


the past fortnight. Stability of quotations, 
it is believed, will bring into the market 
many buyers who have been holding off 


awaiting lower prices. Supplies of lath were 


low and prices firm. 
Norfolk, Va. 
North Carolina Pine demand has taken a 


decided turn for the better, but the mills are 
meeting strong competition from the West 
Coast or the Southwest. Territory close to 
the mills will not produce as much business 
as it did last year when cotton and tobacco 
were bringing higher prices, but yards there 


are taking more No. 1 common kiln dried 
and good air dried. There has been a good 


demand for better grades, especially in mixed 
cars, both rough and dressed, with 12-inch 
scarce and all prices higher. There is a small 
unsold surplus of say 4-, 6-, 8- and 10-inch 


widths. Small circular mills with kiln dry- 
ing facilities getting out good 4/4 B&better 


stock widths in mixed cars are holding firm, 
and report a better local retail trade, which 
is taking up a lot of their production. Good 
air dried stock is scarce, for most of that 
produced during the past two or three 
months has stained badly. There has been 
a persistent demand for flooring in all grades, 
particularly in mixed cars, and its prices are 
firm. Demand for dry small framing in all 
widths is very insistent. Sales of air dried 
rough stock box, for rail and water ship- 
ment, have been very good, and many large 
mills are oversold for thirty days or more, 
the supply being very scarce. There has 
been no appreciable increase in production 
thus far, even with good weather. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hardwoods.—Broader inquiry developed 
for Appalachian hardwoods in the past fort- 
night. Prices showed no material change, 
except on a few acutely scarce items, but 
order files made a distinct gain in size. Fur- 
niture factories and interior trim plants were 
consistent purchasers, and some of the orders 
booked were for straight cars, instead of the 
mixed carlots which have been bought in 
dribbles during the early spring and summer. 
Several firms got increased business from 
auto factories and body building plants, and 
there was also a stronger inquiry from hard- 
wood yards, planing mills and industrial con- 
sumers. Wholesalers said that a feature 
of the furniture orders was the demand for 
a better class of hardwoods. For some 
months past these factories were making 
cheap and medium priced furniture. More 
low-grade lumber is being sold to box and 
erate factories to fill orders from the ma- 
chine tool trade. Export trade is dull, largely 
due to the war scares, with inquiry slack. 


Softwoods.—Orders for southern pine from 
retail yards show strong gains. Dealers at- 
tribute this to the FHA work, which has 
resulted in a substantial volume of repair or- 
ders in and around Cincinnati. Both south- 
ern pine and cypress prices are firm to strong, 
and some scarce items were strong. 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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Satisfaction 


There’s profit and satisfaction in 
handling Booth-Kelly’s Triply Certi- 
fied Douglas Fir products: 


Profit because you're delivering trade- 
marked grade-marked lumber with a 
long established reputation for quality 
-——that enables you to get your price 
and is worth every cent you ask for 
it— 


Satisfaction because you know you're 
giving your customers full value in 
the kind of stock that will meet all 
their present requirements and merit 
future purchases. 


There are further advantages for you 
in the wide range of Booth-Kelly 
products and a convenient mixed car 
service that makes it possible for you 
to maintain your stock assortments 
with minimum investment. If you 


haven’t been selling Booth-Kelly 
products this is a good time to com- 
mence — just let us quote on your 
needs in— 
Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Finish, Stepping, 
Mouldings, Casing, Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


\BoctlAtell 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








JOSEPH ALEXANDER NAVARRB, SR.,. 63, 
manager of the Hixon-Peterson Lumber Co.'s 
vard at Monroe, Mich., since 1929 and a life- 
long lumberman, died suddenly Sept. 29 at 
his farm near Monroe. As was his custom, 
he had gone Sunday morning to do a few 
odd jobs at the farm, which is a dedicated 
game sanctuary of which twelve acres are 
tillable, but shortly after noon he complained 
of not feeling well and decided to drive home. 
When his car did not start, after about five 
minutes, the tenant, Henry Burns, went to 
investigate and discovered Mr. Navarre dead 
at the wheel, the door still open and one foot 
on the running board. Besides Mrs. Navarre 
he is survived by three sons, two daughters, 
and five grandchildren, and by two brothers 
and two sisters. Mr. Navarre was born in 
Monroe, where he graduated from high 
school, and then took a business course at 
St. Jerome School, Kitchener, Ont. After 
brief employment at the post office in Monroe 
he entered the lumber industry about forty 
years ago, in the employ of the W. C. Sterling 
Co., dealing chiefly in telegraph poles. About 
1900 he associated with the F. Bissell Co., 
Toledo, and later was in charge of its lum- 
ber production work at Priest River, Idaho. 
After three years in the West he returned 
to Toledo as eastern representative of the 
Valentine-Clark Co., Minneapolis, in 1915, and 
four years later he went into the pole brok- 
erage business himself, first in Toledo and 
then in Monroe, where he had moved in 1920. 
He continued in this business until 1929, 
when he became manager of the Hixon-Pet- 
erson company’s newly established Monroe 
yard. A successful, respected and well-liked 
merchant, he also was a civic leader and 
prominent in the affairs of St. John’s Cath- 
olic Church and the Monroe Knights of Col- 
umbus, of which he was a charter member. 
Also he was an enthusiastic hunter and was 
prominent in hunt clubs. He was a life mem- 
ber of the Michigan Old Guard Lumbermen, 
during NRA days was county chairman for 
the Code Authority, was FHA chairman in 
Monroe, and otherwise aided organization 
work for civic and industrial betterment, 





HENRY E. LANGELAND, 77, one of the 
outstanding citizens of Muskegon, Mich., in 
business, government, and church life, died 
at his home Oct. 14 after being in critical 
condition for the last several months. Mr. 
Langeland came to Muskegon from The Neth- 
erlands with his parents when a child. At 
twelve years Mr. Langeland began working 
in a sawmill, and continued at the work for 
seven years. The following ten years were 
served as an apprentice and tinner in a hard- 
ware store, and in 1882 he entered the hard- 
ware business with J. Vanderwerp, Jr. Mr. 
Langeland sold his interest in the business 
three years later and launched the present 
Langeland Manufacturing Co. He had two 
partners for the first years, but in 1899 be- 
came the sole owner. In 1902 he established 
a box factory at Monesson, Pa., where he 
made boxes and crates until 1933. For many 
years he was interested in the LaBelle Box 
factory in Martins Ferry, Ohio, and was sec- 
retary of the company. Mr. Langeland was a 
director of the Lakeside Lumber Co., Muske- 
gon, for many years. He was elected a di- 
rector of the National Lumberman’s bank in 
1909, vice president in 1913, and as senior 
vice president from 1921-1933. He was also 
one of the organizers of the Muskegon Trust 
Co. The deceased was a former mayor of the 
city, and had served in other civic capacities. 
He had been president of many organiza- 
tions, and was active in church work. Sur- 
viving Mr. Langeland are his widow, a 
daughter, eight grandchildren and one great- 
grandchild. 


SAMUEL A. FOSTER, 77. president of the 
S. A. Foster Lumber Co., a wholesale and 
retail company operating fifteen yards in Ne- 
braska, Colorado and Wyoming, and vice 
president of the Foster Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., died Oct. 15 at his home in Lincoln, 
Neb. Zorn in Leavenworth, Kan., he had 
been in the lumber business in Lincoln since 
1891. He was a member of a leading family 
of Middle West lumber dealers, starting with 
his father at Leonardville, Kan., in the John 
Fosterry& Sons Lumber Co., in 1884. In 1890 
he went to Lincoln and organized Foster & 
Smith, buying out his partner a year later. 
Never affiliating with fraternal organizations, 
Mr. Foster’s interest in business and civic 
matters led him to a life membership in the 
Lincoln Chamber of Commerce of which he 
was a director from 1909 to 1911. He was a 
member of the Lincoln Country Club and St. 
Paul Methodist church. Forty years ago he 
married Miss Nellie Combs, who died in Lin- 
coln in 1922. In 1927 he married Emma Nexa 
Hutchins, who survives him, together with a 
son, a daughter, three brothers, three sisters 
and six grandchildren. 


CHARLES H. LLOYD, 59, prominently con- 
nected with the southern lumber industry as 
general manager of the Cummer Cypress Co. 
in Jacksonville, Fla., died recently as a re- 
sult of an automobile accident he was in 
Oct. 4. The deceased was a lieutenant in the 
World War. In 1907 he became connected 
with the mining department of the Cummer 
Lumber Co. At various times he was presi- 
dent of the Standard Container Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the South, of the 
Cummer Export Co., Florida Lime Rock Sales 
Corp. of Ocala, and vice president Georgia 
Lime Rock Co., Perry. Ga. 





CHARLES A. GOODMAN, 68, president, 
Sawyer-Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis., died 
at a hospital in that city Oct. 23 from a heart 
attack following an automobile accident in 
which he was injured on Oct. 20. His death 
marks the passing of 
one of the best known 
aml most popular lum- 
bermen in the North. 
Never seeking the 
limelight, preferring 
as much as possible to 
remain in the _ back- 
ground, but always 
quietly and efficiently 
working for the good 





Faisegs 





of the industry, Mr. 
Goodman wielded a 
strong influence 


throughout the lumber 
trade. Always an ar- 
dent association 
worker, he has had 
much to do with shap- 
ing the policies of 
some of the _ strong- 
est associations in the 
lumber industry—nota- 
bly the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, National 
Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation and National- 
American Wholesale 
Lumber Association. 
The two latter he 
served with distinguished success 
dent, and the former as a director and in 
important committee work. During the 
stormy controversies over hardwood grad- 
ing rules; over the adoption of lumber 
standards; over details of the Lumber Code; 
over distribution problems; over other con- 
troversial subjects, he quietly labored to 
bring about harmony, compromising Where 
necessary, but never sacrificing a principle. 
His counsel was sought by manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers and his influence 
was felt in every branch of the industry. 
His pleasant disposition, his dry humor and 
his unfailing courtesy endeared him to ali 
who came in contact with him and among 
lumbermen to know him was to love him. 
His immediate interests in the lumber in- 
dustry were the Sawyer-Goodman Co., 
Marinette, Wis., and Northern Sawmill Co., 
Sagola, Mich., manufacturers; and Fuller- 
Goodman Co., Oshkosh, Wis., and Dickason- 
Goodman Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
Tulsa, Okla., retailers. Associated with him 
in these enterprises were his brothers, R. B., 
of Marinette, and J. F., of Kansas City. The 
accident in which Mr. Goodman received the 
injuries that were the primary cause of his 
death occurred when the automobile in which 
he was returning to Marinette from Sagola 
crashed with a freight train locomotive that 
was partially across the highway. He failed 
to see the engine until right near it and al- 
though he swerved his coupe away from it, 
the latter side-swiped the locomotive. In 
the passing of C. A. Goodman the lumber in- 
dustry has suffered the loss of one of its 
outstanding members. Funeral services were 
announced to be held at Marinette on Oct. 26. 
Survivors are his widow, a daughter, two 
brothers, R. B. Goodman, chairman of the 
Wisconsin Conservation Commission, and J. 
F. Goodman, of the Dickason-Goodman Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, and three grandchildren. 


CLARENCE E. BOYLE, 79, for many years 
active in the hardwood business in Tennessee 
and Mississippi, died Oct. 9 at Escondido, 
Calif. He started his lumber career in 1877 
at Nashville as a buyer for his father, L. V. 
Boyle, one of the South’s first walnut lum- 
bermen. Later the family moved to Obion 
Co., Tennessee, and erected a large sawmill 
in whch the manufacture of poplar lumber 
was begun from what was considered one of 
the finest poplar tracts in the U. S. The de- 
ceased’s brother, Clarence, now a commis- 
sion lumberman living in Pasadena, Calif., 
joined the firm in 1880. L. V. Boyle & Co. 
continued in the poplar business until 1890, 
when they moved to Bolivar Co., Mississippi, 
and erected a large band sawmill at Boyle. 





ee 


as presi- 
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Oak was manufactured principally. Mr, 
Boyle had complete charge of the plant untij 
it was destroyed by fire in 1902. He and his 
family, then, moved to southern California, 
where he had since been engaged in ranch- 
ing and a general trucking business. Three 
sons, a daughter, and thirteen grandchildren 
survive. 


EDWARD O. BROWN, 76, pioneer Rhine. 
lander, Wis., lumberman, died Oct. 13 in his 
home at that city. His father, the date Ed. 
ward D. Brown, was prominent in the early 
lumbering operations at Stevens Point. The 
deceased went to Rhinelander and organized 
the Brown Brothers Lumber Co. with his 
brothers, the late Webster E. and Anderson 
W. Brown. Mr. Brown was one of the 
founders of the Merchants State bank, and 
was its president until his retirement two 
years ago. He was a graduate of West 
Point. Three sons, two daughters, a brother 
and three sisters survive. 


WALLACE JOSHUA PIERPONT, JR., 50, 
secretary-treasurer  Pierpont Manufacturing 
Co., in Savannah, Ga., died at a hospital in 
that city Oct. 8. The father of the deceased 
started a box factory at Jacksonville, Fla. 
to serve the citrus fruit business, but moved 
his plant to Savannah in 1900. The concern 
incorporated two sawmills, logging, railroad 
and manufacturing facilities for extensive 
lumber enterprises. Mr. Pierpont leaves three 
daughters, a son, his parents and a brother. 


HOWARD FLINT, 52, 
in Washington died recently. He was with 
an expedition sponsored by the National 
Geographic Society which was exploring the 
Salmon river, and was in charge of radio 
communications. He was taken suddenly ill 
on the trip, and lay on the barge for several 
days until a Spokane aviator friend made a 
hazardous landing on a sand bar and took 
him to Missoula where he died that night. 
His widow and two children survive. 


CHARLES B. GOEDDE, 70, president and 
treasurer of B. Goedde & Co. (Inc.), East St. 
Louis, Ill., died Oct. 8. He was associated 
with the lumber industry for fifty-four years. 
In 1892 he became manager of the lumber 
yard owned by his father, the late Bernhardt 
Goedde. He served as city treasurer from 





well known forester 


1905-1907, and was elected to the council 
later. Mr. Goedde leaves his widow, four 
daughters, his mother, and a sister. 
WILFRED PIERRE MARTIN, 38, son of 
W. TT. Martin, lumber wholesaler of New 


Rochelle, N. Y., and Mrs. Martin, died Oct. 1 
in Veterans Hospital at Bay Pines, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., after an illness of two years. In 
addition to his parents, Mr. Martin is sur- 
vived by his widow, a son, one daughter, and 
five sisters. 

R. B. ATKINSON, 73, prominent Nova 
Scotia lumberman, died Oct. 8 after a long 
illness. During his sickness, he directed the 
cca of his lumber company from his 
ped. 


E. L. POTHAST, 60, former Lincoln, Nebr. 
lumber dealer, died Oct. 18 at his home in 
that city. A son, one daughter and two 
sisters were among his survivors. 





Williams College Gives 1,500 
Acre Forest to U. S. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 21.—The gift to 
the Federal Government of a 1,500-acre tract 
of land in northwest Massachusetts by Wil- 
liams College, Williamstown, Mass., to be 
known as the Lawrence Hopkins Memorial 
Experimental Forest, is announced by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. The tract will be 
administered by the Forest Service as a branch 
of its Northeast Forest Experiment Station. 
The forest will also serve as a field laboratory 
for Williams College, providing an opportunity 
for honor students to carry on special work in 
forest botany and allied subjects. The college 
has made available to the Forest Service for 
experimental use its own laboratory facilities, 
library and greenhouses. The principal growth 
on about 1,000 acres is northern hardwoods, 
including considerable birch, maple, red oak 
and white ash in various stages of stocking. 
The remainder, 500 acres, is old hayfields. A 
CCC camp will probably be established there 
soon, it was said. 





Tue eventful voyages of Columbus and Ma- 
gellan, end later those of our forefathers ar- 
riving on the shores of America were made 
possible by wood, used in shipbuilding. So 
trees witness the changing eras of our planet, 
while races of men rise, live out their span, and 
pass into the ages. 
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‘THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


ARIZONA. Phoenix—Valley Lumber Co. changed 
name to Valley Lumber & Fuel Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Ontario—Crew & Peck Planing 
Mill succeeded by Crew Planing Mill. 


INDIANA. New Harmony — Simpson Lumber 
%, sold to Ray Clark, of New Harmony, and his 
uncle, C. E. Downs, of Plainville, Ind. 


10WA. Lamoille—Hyatt & Jackson 
py Kelley & Son. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Rugby Elevator Co., 
Chamber of Commerce Building, changed name to 
Fairview Mill Co 

Wykoff—C arver. Lumber & 
ceeds L. J. Carver lumber 


succeeded 


Implement Co. suc- 
business and F. J 


Schleich implement line. 

MISSOURI. yerald—Gerald Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Gerald Building Materials Co. 
Raytown—Gibbons-Strauss Lumber Co. changed 


name to Gibbon Lumber & Hardware Co. 

Trenton—McGee Lumber Co. here sold to North 
Missouri Lumber Co., with headquarters at Hanni- 
bal. Mr. McGee will move to Richmond, Mo., 
where he has similar interests. 


NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Jack Frost 
succeeded by Frost-Gilligan Co.; 





Lumber Co. 
wholesale. 


Seward—Pauley Lumber Co. sold to Henry 
Schlieske, of Seward. 

Verdigre—Verdigre Lumber & Coal Co. bought 
by Schreier’s Lumber Yard and the two yards 
will be merged into one. 

NEW JERSEY Manasquan—E. 8S. Van Leer 


Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Chauncey Holman, 


Holman 
proprietor, 


Lumber Co.; 


NEW YORK. Merrick—Hodes Lumber Co. pur 
chased by Campion 8S. Hawkins and Harry J. 
McCarty, of Merrick. 


West New Brighton, Staten 
Wheeler Co. succeeded by Mark W. 
Co., 63 Broadway. 

Mariners Harbor, Staten Island—Snyder-Schiel 
Corporation succeeded by J. A. Snyder & Son 
(Inc.), 3001 Richmond Terrace. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Woburn—Rugby Elevator Co. 
changed name to Fairview Mill Co. 

OHIO. Dayton—Oakdale Lumber Co. 
by Gakdale Lumber & Millwork Co. 


OREGON. Elgin—In this department of its is- 
sue of Sept. 14 the purchase of the sawmill from 
Pondusa Pine Lumber Co., Elgin, by L. D. Boden- 
hammer was reported. Advices received since then 
are that this report was incorrect, the Pondosa 
Pine Lumber Co. of Elgin having sold no part of 
its business. 

TENNESSEE. Mason—Mason 
chased by R. W. Frick, 
the firm name of R. W. Frick Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Ableman, Baraboo, North Freedom 
—Stewart & Alexander Lumber Co. yards at these 


Island—Allen- 
Allen Lumber 





succeeded 


Lumber Co. pur- 
who will continue under 


points bought by Brittingham & Hixon Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Aurora, Ill. The yard 
formerly operated by the Stewart & Alexander 
Lumber Co. at Merrimac, Wis., has been closed. 

CANADA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. Nanaimo— 
Milton Lumber Yard has been acquired by the 


Central Lumber Co. W. B. Trenholm is 


’ manager 
of the newly organized firm. 


. 

Incorporations 
CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—McGuire Cabinet 
Co.; $50,000. Incorporators: F. H. McGuire, W. C. 
Day and C. J. Thorson. 
_ Los Angeles—Marion Furniture 
Co. Incorporators: H. E. 
Wilson, of Los Angeles, 
Altadena. 


ILLINOIS. 


Manufacturing 
Higginson and B. 
and W. D. Higginson, of 


Chicago—Dalbke Bros. 
Fullerton Ave.; building materials. Conrad "= 
Dalbke, 3419 Fullerton Ave., an incorporator. 

INDIANA. Chesterfield—Vasbinder Lumber Co.; 
to engage in timber and sawmill business. In- 
Corporators: Walter E. Vasbinder, Doris Gustin, 
and Helen M. Vasbinder. 

e KENTUCKY. Manchester 

-0.; $20,000. Incorporators: Baxter Bledsoe, B. 
F. White, W. M. Marcum, and C. A. Rush. 

MIC HIGAN. Bath—Bath Farmers Elevator Co.;: 
$15,000. Will handle lumber, builders material 
and grain. 

Dearborn—Dearborn Lumber & Coal Co., 1272: 
Michigan Ave.; $5,0 John Lesinski, 1276 Mor 
Tow Circle S., an Sooteemnien. 

NEW YORK. Sonriiie—Pacstenket 
& Supply Co.; $10, 


(Ine.), 


— McCreary Lumber 


1b 


Building 





Or. Beck Corporation; build- 
Care of Fred M. Beck, 15 Central 
i‘ Will operate business in Bronx, N. Y. 
onew York City—Rosewood Lumber & Plywood 
poe care of Joseph Neumann, 1440 Broadway. 
umber and building materials. 
: NORTH CAROLINA. Creedmoor — Creedmoor 
pimber Co.; $25,000.  Incorporators: G. H. Dove, 
. E. Harris, E. K. Allen and J. L. Mitchell. all 
of Creedmoor. 
ooresville—Sloop Furniture Co.; $50,000. In- 
corporators: Hugh L, May and H. W. Sloop. 
OHIO. Cleveland—Walker Hardwood Corpora- 
Paul B. Roesch, Bernard H. 


sion. Incorporators: 
chulist, Edward J. Creadon. Care of Bernard 
Union Trust Building. 


H, Schulise 
Oklahoma City — Thirty-ninth 


ing supplies. 
Park, West. 


OKLAHOMA. 


St. Lumber Co. C, 
an incorporator. 


OREGON. Klamath Falls—Shaw 
$100,000. Sawmill and logging. 
K. Shaw and L. L. Shaw. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—G. W. C. Cor- 
poration, 2305 Cherry St.; $8,000. building mate- 
rials. William Clauson, 6608 Limekiln Fike, an 
incorporator. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville—City Wholesale 
Lumber Co. G. A. Neal, president; C. J. Mc- 
Kinney, secretary and treasurer. 


J. West, 1601 West 16th St., 


Lumber Co.; 
Incorporators: J. 


TEXAS. Houston—Danna Lumber Co., 5719 
East Montgomery toad; $5,000. Incorporators: 
Mrs. Bernard Danna and two sons, 8S. V. and L. 


V. Danna. Wholesale and retail. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—Aurora Lumber Co., 
406 Aurora Ave.; $1,000. MIncorporators: E. W. 
Jewett, Max Kelly and Joseph A. Barto. 


WISCONSIN. Manitowoc—Dueno 
Co.; will manufacture. buy and sell wooden prod- 
ucts of every Kind and description and the sup- 
plies used thereof. Incorporators: Arthur H. 
Dueno, Gertrude DeSmidt and Milton Meinenburg. 

Sheboygan — Sheboygan Casket Manufacturing 
Co. Inecorporators: H. Kaems, K, Bollenbeck and 


Manufacturing 


R,. Jung. 
CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver 
Kainy River Timber Co. (Ltd.), 818 Kogers 


$25.000. 


New Ventures 


KANSAS. Grenola—W. C. Kingsbury. with other 
persons, will put in a stock of lumber and build- 
ing materials at the old Caney Valley Lumber 
Yard and fix up the yard. 

KENTUCKY. Hopkinsville — Herndon Lumber 
Co. opened by T. M. merndon and ‘om Herndon, Jr. 

MISSOURI. Gerald—Gerald Building Materials 
Co.; T. W. Weber, proprietor. 

Lebanon—Hopkins Lumber 
lished by Hopkins Bros.; 
Vernon-Sweatt Building. 

pn ae te Hardware & Lumber Co.; Harold 
Schifferli will be chief of the lumber division. 

NEW JERSEY. Paterson—Paterson Roofing Sup- 
ply Co., 50 Summer St.; retail shingles and mill- 
work. Philip A. Pross and T. F. Sloan, proprietors. 

NEW YORK. New York City—M. H. Rogers 
Lumber Co., 2305 Grand Ave., bronx; commission 
lumber. Marion H. Rogers is proprietor. 

UREGON, Portland—Linus VUlson has 
in business as Olson Lumber Co. 


New Mills and Equipment 


FLORIDA. Pensacola—Pensacola Cooperage Co. 
plans rebuilding its plant which was damaged by 
fire, either at original site or nearer main plant 
at Goulding. 

GEORGIA, Savannah—Whittle & Slade propose 
establishing a planing mill and dry kiln. 

MISSISSIPPI. Foxworth—A_ large 
lumber concern, represented by J. KR. Holley, Jr., 
of Alabama, is building a planing mill and dry 
kiln here, which will be followed by the erection 
of a small band sawmill. There will also be a 


building, 


estab- 
leased tne 


Yard being 
they have 


engaged 


wholesale 


large concentration yard, where lumber from sev- 
eral small mills will be assembled for drying, 
dressing and shipping. 


WASHINGTON. Chehalis—Winston Creek Lum- 
ber & Timber Co. plans rebuilding planing mill, 
recently destroyed by fire, at cost of about $40,000. 

CANADA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
Canadian White Pine Co. (Ltd.), is planning im- 
mediate erection of a wood veneer plant at the 
south end of Kinross St., at a cost of $125,000. 
Cost of the structure will be around $12,000 and 
the remaining $113,000 will be spent on machinery 
and equipment. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Eufaula—A. B. Garrison planing 
mill, 70,000 feet of lumber and three railway 
cars loaded with lumber were destroyed by fire, 
with loss estimated at $20,000, not covered by 
insurance, 

MAINE. South Gardiner 
sawmill destroyed by fire, 
$40,000. The box factory 

MISSOURI. California 
Co. destroyed by fire, with 
covered by insurance. 

TENNESSEE Sparta—Lee Lumber Co. planing 
mill, warehouse and office destroyed by fire, with 
loss estimated at $50,000. No insurance. 


Kennebec Box Co. 
with loss estimated at 
will continue to operate. 
J. R. Proctor Lumber 
loss of $45,000, partly 








(Continued from Page 53) 
Houston, Tex. 


Southern Pine.—There has been consider- 
able weakening in the market. Price con- 
cessions have been made on items that are 
in surplus, so other items have reached lower 
figures. The cotton crop in southern Texas 
was nothing like as good as had been ex- 
pected, and in the larger part of the state 


55 


there has been at least 20 percent reduction 
in expected yields, though the central part 
of the State is gathering a much better crop 
than the southern and extreme uppér Pan- 
handle sections. The European situation has 
export business somewhat upset. Stocks of 
mills are being put in shape, and they are 
better able to handle mixed-car orders. 


Hardwood is showing considerable strength. 
Cypress is particularly strong, with stocks 
very low. 


Shingles and Lath.—The shingle market is 
chaotic, it being almost impossible to say 
there is a list price. Buyers are holding off 
and many mills are planning on closing down. 
Lath continue firm, with stocks low. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwood demand is fair and im- 


proving. Movement has been chiefly to the 
furniture trade, planers and automotive in- 
dustries. Demand is scattered, and for most 


all items on the list, but chiefly for white 
and red oak, both quartered and plain; plain 
and quartered sap and red gum; poplar, cot- 
tonwood and cypress. At Louisville, plain 
red oak FAS, inch, is priced at $65; with 
common at $42; and No. 2 at $32; quartered 
white, $87 and $55; plain white, $67, $44 and 
$34; cottonwood, $38, $28 and $23; poplar, 
FAS, $65; saps and selects, $45; No. 1, $35; 


No. 2, $28; gum, quartered sap, $44 and $34; 
plain sap, $39 and $31; plain red, $60 and 
$45; quartered red, $61 and $46; cypress, 
shop, $36; No. 2, $29. 
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E, A, Thornton, Chicago lumber wholesaler, 
was on a business trip through the lower penin- 
sula of Michigan last week. 


J. E. Atkinson, sales manager of Charles R. 
McCormick Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., was 
in Chicago this week enroute Last. 

M. B. Nelson of Kansas City, president of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corp., 1s on a peri- 
odic visit to Longview, Wash., where he expects 
to stay indetinitely. 

Stanley Bishopric, of Portland, Ore., has re- 
cently been in the district ot Lerrace, b. U., 
inspecting the supply ot balsam logs, and states 
that the timber suits his needs. 


The Northern Logging Co. announces the 
moving of its othce, ettective Oct. 12, irom 
lronwood, Mich., to Ontonagon, Mich. ‘Lhe 
telephone number of the firm at Ontonagon 
is «<5. 

S. E. Robison, of the Tanner-Robison Lum- 
ber Co., London, Ohio, is taking some special 
work in law at Ohio State University at Co- 
lumbus. Mr. Kobison is a graduate oi Ohio 


\Wwesieyan and Yale universities. 

Oscar A. Spear, iormer president of the Utah 
Lumper Veaiers’ Association and tor many years 
operator of the Smoot Lumber Co. ot Provo, 
Utah, has opened a retail yard at Provo under 
the hrm name oi Spear Lumber Co. 


The Warren-Lamb Lumber Co., of Rapid 
City, S. D., announces the resignation of C. J. 
\Warren aS general manager, and the appoint- 
ment of Arthur Bristow Hood to fill the posi- 


tion. Ben H. Gangard has been named as- 
sistant manager. 
Charles F. Jacob, young Chicago lumberman, 


heads a new producing nrm which has leased 
the Studebaker theater for the presentation of 
New York successes. The company wiil open 
its season Noy. 11, with a presentation of “Her 
Master’s Voice.” 

Roscoe C, Clark, of the Vanlandingham-Cook 
Lumber Co., Chicago, was appointed District 
Veputy Grand Master of the 17th District by 
Hai ©. McLoud, Grand Master, at the recent 
meeting in Chicago of the Grand Lodge ot 
Masons oi Illinois. 


C. J. Renier of The Renier Co. (Inc.), De- 
troit, was in Chicago recently investigating the 
various uses of pl ywood as described in stories 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Renier has 
hopes of being of aid to people who build their 
own summer cottages. 


Richard B. Skeen, director of sales, Snowden 
Hardwood Export Co., Alexandria, La., ar- 
rived in New York on Oct. 22 aiter a business 
trip of two months to Europe, in the interests of 
his company, during which time he called on 
the lumber trade in England, Scotland and 
other important lumber consuming countries. 


Officials of the Chevrolet commercial body 
division of General Motors Corp. recently an- 
nounced that a large factory building with 500,- 
000 square feet of floor space will be built in 
Indianapolis, Ind. The building architects stated 
that it would require fifty carloads of wood 
blocks for the floors, which will be laid on 
concrete, 


Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Lee, prominent residents 
of Benton Harbor, Mich., observed their fifty- 
fifth wedding anniversary Oct. 20 with a family 
dinner at their home. Earlier in life, Mr. Lee 
for twenty-five years was head of the Man- 
chester sawmills in the South, and owned 
timber lands in Mississippi and Alabama. He 
retired a few years ago. 


H. E. Everley, manager of the trade exten- 
sion department of Appalachian Hardwood 
Manufacturers (Inc.), Cincinnati, was called to 
the home of his parents in Missouri this week 


following the death of his father. Until hr 
return the preparations for the program at the 
convention of the organization Nov. 8 at Hotel 
Gibson will be held up to a degree. 


Albert O. Thayer, who has superintended 
operations at a sawmill in Mobile, Ala., that 
is owned by a subsidiary of the hardwood firm 
of Richard P. Baer & Co., Baltimore, Md., has 
moved to Elizabeth City, N. C., where the Baer 
concern has lately acquired important interests. 
Mr. Thayer is an experienced mill man and 
knows all phases of manufacturing. 

Charles W. Spiess, former vice president 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., now 
a member of the law firm of Schweitzer & 
Drucker, of that city, has been re-elected to the 
Board of Directors of the Business Men’s As- 
sociation of South St. Louis. Mr. Spiess for 
many years attended many lumber conventions, 
and is well known throughout the lumber in- 
dustry. 

George Schloemer, contractor, of Davenport, 
lowa, has been appointed sales representative 
in Davenport by the Kock Island Lumber 
Co., formerly the White Yard. He will act 
as special adviser on home building and re- 
modeling. Lhe company’s management feels 
that Mr. Schloemer’s many years of practical 
experience in all phases of home construction 
should make his services valuable to its cus- 
tomers. 

J. H. Krause, of the Mason-Warner Adver- 
tising Agency, was run down and severely in- 
jured by a taxicab, near his Chicago home, on 
Oct. 16. Mr. Krause, who for the past 15 years 
has been advertising consultant to the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation and is well known to many lumbermen, 
is confined to his home without any broken 
bones, although badly shaken and bruised. 


Lumbermen of Tacoma, Wash., will play lead- 
ing roles during the coming year in directing 
the destinies of the University Club, an organ- 
ization of former college and university men in 
Tacoma. Harold Johns, of the sales staff of the 
City Lumber Co. (inc.), is the club’s new presi- 
dent, Ed Griffin of the Griffin Fuel Co. is secre- 
tary, and Roy J. Sharp, manager of the Moun- 
tain Lumber Co., is a member of the board of 


trustees. 

_Charles Thornton Mentzer, son of the late 
Charles W. Mentzer, pioneer Tacoma, Wash., 
lumberman, was ordained as a pastor of the 


Protestant [Episcopal church at services held 
Oct. 18 in Tacoma. His first pastorate is in 
Renton, Wash. Kev. Mentzer graduated from 
St. Stephen's College, Columbia University, of 
the General Theological Seminary in New 
York, and of the Church Divinity School of 
the Pacific at Berkeley, Calif. 

T. J. Lindstrom, Northwest sales manager of 
The Insulite Co., has announced the appointment 
of M. L. Fergestad as sales engineer with head- 
quarters in the Builders Exchange Building, 
Minneapolis. Mr. Fergestad will devote all of 
his time to working with Insulite dealers in the 
Northwest. He is a graduate of the School of 
Architecture, University of Minnesota, and a 
member of the Minnesota Association of Archi- 
tects. Mr. Fergestad’s training will qualify him 
to advise dealers on advancement in building 
trades along technical lines. 


H. J. Mackin has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of vice president and general manager of 
the Canadian Western Lumber Co. (Ltd.) to 
succeed the late J. D. McCormack, according 
to an announcement from the concern’s offices 
at Fraser Mills near New Westminster, B. C. 
He has been with the company since its incep- 
tion. Mr. Mackin is president of the Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau, in which he is senior 
inspector. J. R. Murray will assume Mrs 
Mackin’s post of assistant-manager. The for- 
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mer has been with the company twelve year, 
G. G. Stewart is the newly appointed treasure, 


O. W. Brightman, manager of the Gree 
Bay Planing Mill Co., manufacturing sag, 
doors, and oftice furniture and fixtures at Gree, 
Bay, Wis., has retired from the firm of whic, 
he acquired control in 1915. His son, A, RB 
Brightman, became associated with his fathe 
about three years ago as manager of the hom 
building department. He is also leaving th 
company for other interests. The managemen, 
of the firm is being assumed by J. M. Creveoure 
and associates who have acquired the Bright. 
man stock. Mr. Crevcoure has been with the 
mill eighteen years, and acted as manager whe, 
Mr. brightman was away. 





Business Shows Decided 
Improvement 


“Our business is showing a very decided im. 
provement over last year.” That line taken 
irom a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAy 
from G. D. Rose, president Spahn & Rose Lun. 
ber Co., Dubuque, lowa, is in line with state. 
ments that have come from dealers in practi- 
cally every section of the country. Continuing, 
Mr. Rose said: “Our sales to Oct. 1 show an 
increase of approximately 28 percent over last 
year, and our October sales are running con- 
siderably ahead of last year. We are anticipat- 
ing a much heavier winter and spring volume 
than we have enjoyed for the past several years 
This is due, of course, to the fact that farm 
incomes are so much higher than they have been 
for several years past. In the country towns, 
however, there is little building. Practically 
all of the increase in business is “strictly rural.” 


Letters similar to this from dealers in many | 
sections of the country, as well as personal ob- | 


servations by representatives of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, indicate that dealers not only are 
recording a substantial increase in business this 
year, but are confidently looking forward to 
greater increases next year as the building re- 





vival gets under way. 





Company's Reorganization 
Approved 


Betoir, Wis., Oct. 21.—The reorganization 
plans for the Yates-American Machine Co., lo 
cal wood-working machinery manufacturers, as 
proposed to its security holders and submitted to 
Federal court in Madison has been given final 
approval by Judge P. T. Stone. 

The company’s business gained substantially 
the first eight months of this year over the cor- 
responding period of 1934, according to an ex- 
ecutive report. Judge Stone’s final approval 
completes the reorganization program of the 
firm whose management remains the same. 

We are greatiy pleased, said Alvin Haas, 
vice president and general manager of the 
concern. We have enjoyed a steady increase 
in business this year as compared with last 
year, and we have some fine prospective busi- 
ness which should enable us to maintain 
our present force of employees and to in- 
crease their number. 








"— 





Wood Lining for ayer Car Roofs | 


Walter B. Vanlandingham, of Vanlanding- 
ham-Cook Lumber Co., Chicago, who has been 
active for sometime in urging the more general 
use of wood roofed cars for the shipment ot 
lumber and other products, in order to prevett 
damage resulting from sweating from metal 
roofs, reports that some of the railroads are 
evidencing considerable interest in this question 
and are taking steps to remedy the situation 
He said: 

Due to the fact that shipments of lumbet!, 


flour, cement and other products have bee! | 


damaged in transit 
shipped in cars with 
roads have had heavy claims and some of 
them now are buying lumber for lining thé 
under side of the roofs of many of thesé 
metal cars. One railroad recently purchased 
800,000 feet, and to one customer we have 
sold several hundred thousand feet for thé 
same purpose. Representatives of some of 
the large railroads say that they will fur 
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nish equipment lined in this way if the 
shippers insist upon it. 

The National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen has taken action in this mat- 
ter, and has requested all of its members to 
stamp on all of their orders the request that the 
material be shipped in cars with wood roofs. 

Commenting on the lumber demand, Mr. Van- 
landingham said: “There has been such an im- 
provement in lumber demand that our business 
<o far this month is the best we have experi- 
enced since we started in 1922. We are selling 
a jot of railroad and car material. The retail 
and wholesale distributing yard in which I am 
interested also is doing the best business it has 
ever done.” 





Chicago Firm Has Unusual Stock 
of Redwood 


The accompanying picture shows two sam- 
ples of the handsome redwood lumber which 
is being bought by the Lord & Bushnell Co., 
Chicago, from Scotia, Calif. The lumber is 
unusually wide and clear, according to J. J. 
Chalmers, secretary, and some of the best qual- 
ity ever to enter the city. The boards range 
in widths from fourteen to thirty inches, and 
in length up to twenty-four feet. At one side 
of the photograph the clear beauty of the red- 
wood can be readily seen. 

The Chicago firm is selling about three car- 
loads of redwood lumber each month, and is 





The Lord & Bushnell Co. is proud of its fine quality 
of redwood 


buying the same amount to keep its stock re- 
plenished. An increase in sales is considered 
possible. The company sells the lumber for 
interior trim and for the construction of water 
and acid tanks in breweries and -paper mills. 
_A small section of the shed, which houses the 
irms redwood stock, is pictured here. The 
million and a half feet of redwood lumber kept 
on hand is systematically arranged in racks ac- 
cording to dimensions, so loading of delivery 
trucks is easy. 
—_—_— 


Paint Company Improves Factories, 


Promotes Executives 


Marierra, Ouro, Oct. 21—To properly take 
Care of its rapidly expanding business, The 
Marietta Paint & Color Co. has completed plans 
lor quite an extensive plant modernization pro- 
gram, both at the Marietta and High Point, 
N. C., factories. 

At the Marietta plant a new type of grinding 
equipment has been ordered, which machinery 
will largely increase the company’s manufactur- 
Ing capacity. The new Lehmann mills to be 
installed will have a capacity equal to six of 
the machines generally used in paint grinding. 
The varnish plant, which during 1935 has been 
taxed to the limit, is to be modernized and the 
very latest oil cooking equipment is to replace 
the coke fires employed by the company for 
Many years. These improvements will speed 
up production and increase capacity. 
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At the High Point plant, also, an extensive 
program of modernization is being carried out 
so that the company will be in a position to 
properly handle its growing business. 

G. A. LaVallee, president of the company, 
stated that sales for 1935 would exceed those 
of 1929, and to properly handle the business it 
was announced today that H. A. Derr, who for 
a number of years has been manager of the 
Marietta plant, has been made technical director 
of the company and assistant to the president. 

C. S. Beaver, of Dunellen, N. J.. has been ap- 
pointed general manager of production at the 
Marietta and High Point factories. 

Mr. Beaver is well known in the trade as a 
production engineer and brings to the Marietta 
company a broad experience. He is a graduate 
of Susquehanna University and Rutgers Uni- 
versity; afterwards taking graduate work at 
Columbia University. 

John A. Kolesa, who for a number of years 
has been manager of industrial sales at the 
Marietta plant, has been appointed industrial 
sales manager of the company, comprising both 
the northern and southern divisions. Mr. 
Kolesa is widely known in the industrial field. 


Wisconsin Party in Car Accident 


Oconto, Wis., Oct. 21.—Returning last Fri- 
day from a trip to the logging camp of the 
Holt Lumber Co., five members of the family of 
W. A. Holt, head of the lumber company, were 
injured when the car in which they were driv- 
ing left the road, ran into a ditch and against 
a rock pile. Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Holt; their 
daughter, Mrs. Donald DeWitt, and her sons, 
Peter and Douglas. all were injured. Mrs. De- 
Witt and her son Peter, the most seriously in- 
jured, were taken to the Oconto Hospital for 
treatment; the rest of the party, who sustained 
minor bruises and cuts, being attended by a 
physician. 





Seek Discharge of Trustee 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 21.—An application 
for discharge of the trustee of the Oregon- 
American Lumber Co., now the Oregon-Amer- 
ican Corporation since its reorganization re- 
cently, is before the Federal court here, accord- 
ing to J. M. Bernardin, trustee. All property 
of the old company, a subsidiary of the Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Co., has been transferred to 
the new corporation which has been operating 
under its new corporate form several months. 
It is understood the corporation is negotiating 
for an RFC loan to provide additional working 
capital. 


$365,000 Paid Reorganization 
Counsel 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 21—Judge M. E. 
Otis allowed $365.000 to attorneys for services 
in connection with the reorganization of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corp. The largest 
fee, $125,000, went to Baker, Botts. Andrews 
and Wharton who were the lumber firm’s 
counsel. The attornevs had received an ad- 
vance of $75,000 in addition to the above sum. 
Mr. Andrews during the life of the late R. A. 
Longe was general counsel for the Long-Bell 
interests. Halsey, Stuart & Co., reorganiza- 
tion manager, and C. T. MacNeille, chairman 
of the first mortgage bondholders’ committee, 
received $90,000. The attorneys for the bond- 
holders, Popnenhausen, Johnston, Thompson and 
Raymond, Chicago, received $42,500, and other 
fees ranged from $1,000 to $27,500. 








Steel Executive Again Promoted 


PirrspurcH, Pa., Oct. 21—C. E. Kendall, 
who since 1930 has heen manager of fence sales 
for the Pittsburgh Steel Co. at its headquarters 
here, has been promoted to the important post 
of manager of merchants’ products sales. Mr. 
Kendall joined the organization at its Chicago 
office in 1919, and was made assistant manager 
of that office in 1923. Five years later he was 
brought to Pittsburgh as assistant manager of 
the fence department, and in May, 1930, he was 
elevated to management of fence sales. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Lowers Easier But Uppers Are Steady; 
Construction Buying Improves 


Southern pine mills are noting the good effect on their order 
files of the harvesting of southern crops, but the returns to the 
farmer are considerably below expectations. Mu£ll prices of 
uppers, however, have recovered some of their recent losses ; and 
the granting of lower rail rates will protect mill values. Reports 
indicate that shed stock and higher grades in general are pretty 
firm in price, but there has been more severe competition, espe- 
cially from small mills, on common yard stock, with resulting 
granting of concessions. Governmental, industrial and railroad 
buying are doing much to take up the seasonal slack. 


Arkansas Soft Pine mills had been expecting some improve- 
ment in sales to retail yards in the South as-soon as the cotton 
crop was harvested, but the returns in much of the territory 
are disappointing and volume of lumber sales, while showing 
some good effects, is less than had been counted on. These 
mills are still under the handicap of lower rates from the west- 
ern pine regions in meeting competition in the North and East. 
On commons, competition from small mills seems to have be- 
come increasingly severe, with prices lower. The most encour- 
aging aspect of the market is the increased demand for railroad 
and industrial items. There continue a good many shortages in 
stocks of yard uppers. 

North Carolina pine mills report that they are not getting 
as good fall demand from nearby farm sections this year, though 
this business shows seasonal improvement. Shed stocks includ- 
ing flooring from larger kiln-drying plants have continued to 
sell well, and their small framing moves nicely because much of 
the air dried stock suffered weather damage during summer, 
while good sales of air dried box are being made to box fac- 
tories. There is so keen competition from other regions on 
the commons that the mills cannot produce these to obtain 
the wanted items. 


West Coast Bookings Fall Behind Production; Lower 
Grades Are Hardly As Strong 


West Coast total orders continue to make a good showing 
but are not keeping pace with the larger production started 
after the ending of the strike. In the two weeks ended Oct. 19, 
cargo business, both domestic and export, kept to the level of 
the preceding two weeks, but there was seasonal decline in rail 
bookings. Files of unfilled orders are at nearly normal level, 
and there was some accumulation of stocks during the last 
period, shipments having exceeded current production by 15 
percent, with bookings 8 percent below output. 


Tn the rail market, buyers are becoming hesitant because of 
the lateness of the season and because they feel that prices will 
not advance beyond present levels. The mills have had heavy 
demand for the higher grade shed stocks, and assortments are 
broken, with quotations firm; but on some of the lower grade 
items there have been recent concessions. There has been a 
lull in call for heavy construction material, with ending of 
summer-construction work and delays in starting on Federal 
programs scheduled for this fall. 


On the Atlantic coast, there has been a rather active fall 
movement from yards to jobs, but, with winter weather close, 
retajlers are unwilling to commit themselves much in advance 
of actual needs, and their frequent calls on storage yards have 
kept the market free from surplus. But inter-species competition 
on commons seems to be more severe, with prices perhaps a little 
softer on common cutting. 


The bulk of the September export business, 70 out of 121 
million feet, went to British Columbia mills; and the Pacific 


Northwest mills got the bulk of their orders from Japan ang 
China. British Columbia is reported to be selling export at %2 
under American prices. The Canadians hope that their ney 
Dominion government will enable them to make tariff arrange. 
ments again to get a large share of the Japanese business. 


Western Pine Business Tapers Seasonally But Prospects 
Good for Expansion 


New bookings of western pine mills in the two weeks ended 
Oct. 12 were 63 percent above last year’s level ; but more recent 
reports indicate a seasonal tapering off in sales. The bulk of 
the orders appear to be coming from old territory in the middle 
West States ; but both the mills and the trade in the new 72-cent 
territory are expecting a much heavier rail movement there, to 
start probably in time for next spring business. In some parts 
of the eastern consuming territory, delivered prices are not as 
favorable as buyers expected them to be on the basis of the new 
rail rate; so there is no desire to add to stocks so late in the 
building season. The stocks of identical mills Oct. 12 were 
slightly larger than on that date last year, but must be considered 


moderate in view of the trade expansion possible through the | 





new rate, and the fact that production is at a seasonal low point | 


during the winter while sales continue. 


Large Part of Northern Pine, Hemlock Cut Selling, with 
Prices Steady; Eastern Spruce Lowers Easier 


Northern pine stocks Oct. 12 were about 12 percent under 
last year’s, and new business in the two weeks ended that date 
covered about 70 percent of the cut. Hopes are entertained that 
under reciprocal tariff agreements, Canadian shipments can be 
increased. Prices are steady. 


Northern hemlock sales in the two weeks ended Oct. 12 made 


about 90 percent of the cut, with stocks only fractionally above | 


last year’s. Quotations are unchanged. 


Eastern spruce covering boards are reported to be in smaller 
demand, with their price suffering as a consequence. The 
market tends to be restricted by large recent imports from the 
Maritime Provinces and Russia, resumption of the intercoastal 
movement from the West and extension of the rail territory for 
western woods by the new 72-cent rate. Most of the smaller 
spruce mills are down for the winter, however, and New Eng- 
land demand is absorbing the large-mill cut of dimension and 
better grade boards at firm prices. 


Hardwood Trade Makes Further Improvement; Scarce 
Items Show Strength 


Hardwood mills have been cheered by a continued improve- 
ment in demand. The automobile industry, for the second year, 
is starting on its moved-forward production schedules and is 
in the market. A decided gain is noted in sales to furniture 
plants, with continued activity to the holidays foreseen, 
and sales turning more to the higher-priced lines. A good call 


re 


' 


for flooring and trim to finish up residences before cold weather | 


is also noted. There is reported a better movement through 
wholesale yards to miscellaneous factory consumers, with box 
grades selling in good volume. 
cause of war preparations, has shown gains, with importers 
more willing to pay asked prices. Although production in the 
South has been active, demand has been keeping even with it. 
Prices are stronger on most of the list, but not quotably highet 
except on scarcer items, especially in oak and gum. Both domes 
tic and overseas consumers have been buying very conserva 


tively, but are a little more inclined to look to future needs. 


Statistics, Page 44 — Market Reports, Pages 50-53— Prices, Pages 59-61 
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East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. n 
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nill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex- 


change, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Oct. 11 to 15, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
month to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 




















West East West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Standard Partition, Standard No. 2 Shiplap and No. 2 Shortleaf No. 1 Longleaf 
Lengths Lengths, 1x6” 4 x4&6 n s Boards, Std. Leth. Dimension Dimension 
- x _ ” 
1x3” rift— No. 117 B&better..*37.00 37.50] Shortleaf— + fg 13s. 14’ .. 26.00 
p&better B&better.. 30.35 31.00 1x8” ..... 18.56 17.73|22,% 1# -- 21-15 16.65) 46, "? 27:08 *27.00 
Shortleaf.. 58.95 59.12] No. ... 30.69 30.00 Rough Finish 1x10” 7) 1606. 21.93 18.68)s.60°°°*** 4 ; 
fa No. 116— 10-20’ 1x12” 25.58 20.64/2x6° as aa <-- Oe 
ae &better.. 35.00 *33.67| B&better— 2 & 14’ . ‘40 ee 25.00 
Shortleat..°48.14 | ¢5|No. 1 .... 34.02 32.31\Inch thick— aaa OP chases 17.31 15.86| 2x8” ¥ 
iss” flat oe S908 Assorted * Sa 41.50 ee - eoece 91.00 19.54 2x8” we isvneee *28.25 ° 
lll patterns Br eine aca 42.50 38.75] 4 y 39" ; sao {12 & 14’ 18.26 17.75 
= — B&better.. 34.36 34.40}8”"_---;--- tO aes coos SEOO1IG 2.2.04. 18.59 17.18 ~~ 
B&better.. 35.35 $7.21 No. 1 .... 31.95 32.82|1x5&10” 47.00 *47.00 x10” 2x4” 
No. 1 ..-- iy oe as 12” ....-- 1.00 No. 1 Shortleaf 12 & 14’ 17.50 17.06/12 & 14’. 21.58 
No. 2 23.0 <0. Surfaced Finished, 5&6/4 Di WY creecns 19.39 17.61}16’ ....... 24.00 
er : mension 
1x4” rift— -20' thick— 2x12” 2x6” 
B&better B&better Mn  sawws *57.00 *54.86 2x4” 12 & 14’ 19.48 16 66 12 & 14’ 20.00 
Shortleaf.. 58.67 57.42|Inch thick— 5&10” *62.00 62.00/12 & 14’ .. 24.07 23.27] 76: ** 33°09 17:16] 18 cesses 22.00 
—s Reyer Reis | area 46.03 40.56|12” -..--- 76.00 71.50/16’ ....... 34.69 33.44)"" °°°°°*" ; oe een 
ix4” flat Bee 41:81 41.80|C®#ing. Base & Jamb/ 2x6” Timbers, 20° & Under, |1§7 || 33:00 
grain— 1x10” 50.38 48.83 — 12, & 14° .. 22.44 19.83 — 2x10” . 
B&better.. 36.89 36.40 1x5” wend 46.61 44.00 Bé&better Oe wircuses 23.82 20.67 Longleaf— adi Rage 22.00 
No. 1 .. 32.88 23.91 BO Age dicakeets 62.95 63.28|1x4” tenes *50.35 48.50 2x8” 3x4 & 4x4”*26.00 24.33 12 & 14’ #99 00 
No. 2 19.89 18.28|5&6/4 thick— 1x6&8” ... 50.50 50.25 12 & 14’ 22.89 22.36 4x6—8x8”,*25.33 22.57 16’ #9400 
, 6, 8".... 59.25 56.80|1x5&10” .. 50.00 51.00/56, * 94°63 23:00 | 0X10-10x10” .... *30.00]°"° “*"""*" —_ 
Ceiling, Standard 5&10” se j ™ | 8& 4x12"... 2... 42.00 Plaster Lath 
Lengths | ey 77.25 73.75| No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ | 2x10” 5X12-12x12” .... 40.50) %x1%”, 4’ 
%x4”— Cc— 1x4” ..... 33.34 34.58/12’ ....... 26.56 24.77|Shortleaf— No. 1 .... 3.59 3.82 
B&better..*28.14 27.25|Inch thick— 1x6” ..... 33.82 34.10/14’ ....... 25.20 23.98|3x4&4x4”.. 23.08 20.25|No. 2 .... 2.77 3.00 
Na 1 .... $1.76 S1.00148, corre. *36.69 *35.25 | meeeres 26.21 24.70|4x6—8x8”, 21.88 16.08] Ne. 1 Shiplap and 
rad oo. cies 38.95 *#39:0¢| No. 2 Fencing & CM a 354x110" .. 36.73 .... Boards, 10-20 
ex4"— ee settee 42.88 *41.50| Standard Lengths (2x12 5x10-10x10”" 24.56 25.00/1x8” ..... 31.99 35.33 
B&better.. 26.14 26.46/1x5&10"... 45.56 44.00}1x4” ..... 16.63 15.43'12 & 14 28.13 26.21)3&4x12” .. 28.73 25.00]1x5&10” .. 35.61 39.31 
No. 1 ~> BERS “SRSLINS vec kcc 65.25 49.50 | 1x6” ee $7.38 37.40.10 2200005 28.80 27.86] 5x12-12x12"29.11 *35.25)1x12” . 47.64 49.00 
' 
Seattle, Wash., Oct. 19.—Prices for red Following are prices on northern white [Special Air Mail to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 


to 18 foot, f. o. b. 


mill, are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 

Clear a? a 
| eee eee $25.00 $23.00 $20.00 
RY ind cb ack oaks 29.00 25.00 22.00 
PE wctcewusesand 30.00 27.00 24.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding, %4-inch 

Py ee ee ee ere $40.00 
UL: ss irin' bcc Wks oe a Se wae ae ace ee 50.00 
DE) iu ec eens a buncanracuiameaese 60.00 

Finish, B&hetter, S2 or 4S, 8-18’ 
$2S or S4S 
or Roug! 

DUES. Wiuindrhipiacatgca Wolpe ar acerie eek are elase nioraee $42.00 
EE Aged Gaede nGielek wwe eee acits el 47.00 
ES ee eee wider oh eiee, ga eg ae 55.00 
BE sii ookscacibabad OAR eNeae cea ce e 
BE had Ss ee a oe ee Sos 75.00 
BRR Sabena aps tukctpesh coer iri.: 80.00 
Taage TOTTI TTS Sete ete e eee c cee ececees 80. 

EE SPT Tre re ee ee ee 90.00 
MEET © Selene hits her ees aii car a 35-00 
Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-18’ 

1 Oo” 

Mee RESO CEe SERED S Soe GeRe Re halves ekes 30.00 
EOE IE, AEE GNIS COE +3200 
Diseount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series s000— 

Ee a ee Soe ree 64% 

Listing $3 and over............-2.0++e59% 
Series 7000— 

oe ee ere 64% 


Listing $6 and over. 


SPP eT eT eee 19 % 


Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 








ine sa 
1%” eetiaressaeebets seereelenraiese pees 37 
WE Fae ca gibt ra vs 4. Greet lea henner ne a wes .50 
WEST COAST LOGS 
ee 19.—Average prices of logs 
Fir: No. 1, $20@21; No. 2, $14@16; No. 3, 


$10; peelers, $22@ 26. 


sgn Shingle logs, $12@15; lumber logs, 


Hemlock: No. 


Portland, Ore. 
telnes re., Oct. 


2&3, $9. 


22.—Log market quo- 


xo low Fir: No. 1, $17@18; No. 2, $13@14; 


0 3, $8.50@9.00. 
Red Fir: $11@ 
Cedar: Shingle 


12. 
logs, $11@13.50. 


Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $8@8.50. 


Spruce: 


$9@10. ae, 


1, $21@22; 


No. $16; No. 3, 





pine f. o. b. Chicago: 


Common Rough Boards and Fencing Rough 
or S28: 


10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18-20’ 

No. 1, 1x 4”..$42.50 $44.50 $44.50 $52.50 $52.50 
Ix 6”.. 45.50 45.50 45.50 51.50 51.50 

1x 8”.. 46.50 46.50 46.50 51.50 51.50 
1x10”.. 56.50 56.50 56.50 59.50 59.50 
1x12”.. 84.50 84.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 

No. 2, 1x 4”.. 40.50 40.50 40.50 42.50 42.50 
Ix 6”.. 39.50 39.50 39.50 41.50 41.50 

1x 8”.. 39.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 41.50 
1x10”.. 41.50 41.50 40.50 40.50 44.50 
1x12”.. 54.50 54.50 54.50 52.50 55.50 

No. 3, 1x 4”.. 32.00 32.00 32.00 35.00 35.00 
1x 6”.. 34.50 34.50 34.50 36.50 36.50 

1x 8”.. 35.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 
1x10”.. 35.50 36.50 36.50 36.50 36.50 
1x12”.. 40.00 40.00 40.00 39.00 39.00 

For mixed stock, deduct $1. 


For all-Norway, from No. 1 deduct $5; from 
No. 2, deduct $3. 

For ripping, bundling or crosscutting, add 
$1 per cut. For resawing rough, add 4/4, 75 
cents; 5/4&thkr, $1; S2S and resawed, add 
to price of S2S for 4/4, 75 cents; 5/4 and 
thkr, $1. For S1S or S2S, add 50 cents. 

For plain shiplap, S2S&CM or S4S add 50 
cents, SIS1IE or well curbing add 50 cents. 

Fof O. G. shiplap, well curbing, ceiling, 
drep siding or corn cribbing, add $1. For 
sheathing lath, add 25 cents; for 4/4 beaded 
partition, add $3. 

For stock 3-inch or less in width, S4S (or 
pattern, not including moulded patterns), add 
$3, product of strip bundled. All grades of 
5-inch, $1 more than 10-inch. 

For rabbetting, 4/4, add $1.75; 5/4 and thkr., 
add $1.75. 


No. 1 Piece Stuff, SIS1E or S4S— 
2x 8’ 10’ 13’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
4” ...$36.25 $37.25 $37.25 $36.25 $37.25 $38.25 
6” ... 31.85 33.75 36.2 34.25 37.25 39.25 
8” ... 32.25 37.25 37.25 36.25 36.25 37.25 
10” $4.25 38.25 37.25 37.25 37.25 38.25 
| a 35.25 40.25 40.25 38.25 41.25 40.25 
No. 2 Piece Stuff, SIS1E or S4S— 
4” ...$32.25 $33.25 $33.25 $32.25 $33.25 $34.25 
6” ... 28.25 29.25 31.25 30.25 33.25 34.25 
8” ... 29.25 31.25 33.25 32.25 33.25 33.25 
10” ... 29.25 30.25 33.25 33.25 33.25 33.25 
12” ... 30.25 34.25 35.25 33.25 36.25 35.25 
For rough, deduct 25 cents. For D&M, add 
25 cents. For S4S, deduct 25 cents. 
When all-Norway is specified, add $1. Select 
common Norway, add $3. 
Norway 


Bevel Siding 4- and 6-inch— 
B&b D 


tr. E C&btr. 
4” ..,...$32.00 $29.50 $24.50 $16.50 $23.50 
So «6 ses Ce 33.50 28.50 21.50 29.50 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 


21.—Current quotations 
f. o. b. mill, on Douglas fir items in mixed 


cars for rail shipment direct to the trade ap- 
pear below; and straight-car prices, depend- 
ing on the items, are from $1 to $3 less: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
Bé&btr. Cc D 
ME > dkkds Serene renee os $43.00 $33.00 $23.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
B&btr C D 
 2.5\ ow aiuadele Sarees $25.00 $23.50 $21.00 
DE ‘<n naice 66 balewe kee 28.00 26.50 23.00 
Ceiling 
MEME su kia aw thee ace lae $21.00 $19.00 $16.00 
Se “ss newe Sov ancanen ae 23.00 20.50 16.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 

SO: Shskw ties cna exe eeee $27.50 $26.00 $22.00 
BRIO series er eset dice elt eae 28.00 27.50 23.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

ixé” ix8” x16" i213” 

DAS evesawemes $18.00 $19.00 $19.00 $21.50 
ih : avecsunees 14.50 15.00 15.00 15.50 
eS Ee ar 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 

No. 1 Common Dimension 

12° 14° 16’ 18’ 20° 
3x 4° .$19.50 $19.50 $21.00- $22.00 $21.00 
2x 6” - 18.50 18.5 19.00 20.00 20.00 
ae 4s Ee 19.00 19.50 20.50 20.50 
2x10” ... 20.50 20.50 21.00 21.50 21.50 
2x13” ... 33.00 22.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
2x4”, 8’, $20.00; 2x4”, 10’, $20.50. 
Random—No. 2, 2x4”, $16; No. 3, $10.50. 


No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 


“2 planks 20’ and shorter and 4x12”, 


SOAP Cee Te Tee TOT Te Te ee $17.50 
re gh rr rr 17.00 
SEES « BE OP BE ca ccccmeveseresevenseen 19.00 





Finish— 
eae kteweds $66.00 
EE sides ae io a 46.00 
1x5—11” 55.00 
Bevel Siding— 
%x4”"— 
better 24.00 
%x6”— 
[eee 34.00 
een 32.00 





WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE _ 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 21.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today:, 


Factory stock— 


ee cack wow we $26.00 
Da ngeoukan 29.00 
)— eee 32.00 
2 EP eee 34.00 

| | rere 36.00 
ee 36.00 
eS ere eee 4.00 
Green box....$13@14 
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ATLANTIC COAST PRICES 


All Ports C. i, f. for West Coast Fir and 


Hemlock 

Prices are based upon the current inter- 
coastal water rate for rough stock, of $12.50 
per thousand feet. 

Handling charges beyond “ships tackle” 
Vary at each port. When figuring backhaul 
freight—dock to delivery point—base on near- 
est quarter dollar—if fraction is 12% cents 
or more, add 25 cents; if less than 1214 cents, 
drop 

Fir Flooring K.D. 4-20’ 
B&btr. 

F.G V.G. 
BN eter a alle 8 ae eee ae $33.75 $51.75 
Ee. takes wd ote amie o>. See 52.75 
gg a ee pete ape team 39.50 54.50 
5/4x3 ; hash npiemadeen 35.50 53.00 
Pe” stcccunmeneed awe ae 36.50 52.50 

Fir Ceiling K.D. 4-20’ 

B&btr. “a n° Sa 
144x4” .$29.00 $27.00 $22.50 
5x4” 30.50 28° 50 25.25 
14x4” 31.75 29.75 27.00 
+x4 32.25 30.25 27.75 
4x6 37.00 35.50 29.75 
SE” neds Papstierinwiliwerk 38.25 36.75 32.00 

Fir Siding K.D. 

B&btr. ey me 2 
1x6” 4 to 20 feet....$38.25 $36.25 $32.00 
Fir Finish 6-2” 

B&btr. er 

F.G. 

BCE, tweed e chon awes eee $42.25 $49.3 35 
el ee Te ree F 48.25 
—_—h wana sia cxua Se 54.00 
eee ere 44.75 51.75 
lx 8” 45.75 52.75 
RN «ata ia dace arses sat aa lo ek to oda a 55.75 62.75 
EE. dit aca aan Ka a BR aie eae 60.50 67.50 

For 5/4 and 6/4 add $5.00 to one inch price. 

For 2 inch add $2.00 
Fir Stepping 3-20’ 
s&btr. . 
V.G V.G. 
»/4x10 $68.00 $58.00 
DE. ce ccnev'cwas' en eaewere 73.25 63.25 
6/4x10 68.25 58.25 
eae “sahbecuiwxee ke ewe 73.50 63.59 
Eave Gutters 10-40’ 
ee WD Give wccckédecsewe saved end ee nee 
SEE o art a ach W e k e weD eR Bak ob eced Cowes hace 52.25 
Bee: civctaweaedoused wien due awe deen be 52.50 
Fir Dimension and Plank 
ch fir dimension, green, surfaced to 4 
oh ri 
"Me. 1 common fir—15% No. 2. 
For straight No. 1 common, add $1. 








Following are wholesale prices to dealer, 
c. i. f. at ape tackle at all ports. Handling 
charges at each coast port vary, as does 
trucking or “back haul charges to delivery 
point 

2x3”—6’, $24.25; 8", $26.25; 10°, $26.75; 12-14’ 
$27.75; 16’ to 20’, $30.25; 22’ and 24°, $34.25 
26° to 32’, $38.25. 

2x4”—6’, $26.50: 8’ and 10’, $28.50; 12’ and 
14’, $26.25; 16’ to 20’, $29.75; 22’ and 24’ $31.75: 
26’ to 32’, $34.50 

2x6 6’, $23.25; 8’, $25.25; 10°, $26.25: 12’ 
and 14’, $28.25; 16’ to 20’, $28.75; 22" and 24’ 
$30.75; 26’ to 32’, $32.25 

2x8”"—6’, $25.00; 8’ and 10’, $27.00: 12, 
$28.00; 14” to 20’, $28.50; 22’ and 24’, $30.00 
26’ to 32’, $31.50 

2x10”—6" $23.50; 8’, $25.50; 10’, $27.00; 12° 
$28.00: 14 to 20’, $28.50; 29° -24’, $20.00: 26’ 
to 32’, $31.50. 

2x12”—6’, $23.50: 8’, $25.25; 10°, $27.25: 12° 
und 14% $28.25 16° to 20’, $29.75; 22’-24', 
$31.25; 26’ to 32’, $32.25. 

Fir Timbers 
~s i. f. prices, dressed, range from $29.75 
for 6x6” to $31.50 for 18x18”, lengths 8 to 
20’ $30.75 to $33.50 in lengths 22’ and 24’; 
$31.75 to $35.50 in lengths 30’ to 40’, No. 1 
common, 15 No. 

For No. 2 common, deduct $3.50 per M from 
above; No. 3 common, deduct $6.50. 

For lengths 41’ to 100’ call for special 
quotations. 

Boards 

Ingh common fir and/or hemlock green 
random length 6’ to 20’ S4S 

For straight No. 1 common, add $1.50 


For dry No. 1 common, add $2; No. 2 com- 


mon, add $1, 
For matching and beading, add 50 cents. 
No. 115% 
No. 2 No. 2 No.3 Rough 
Com. Com. Com. Add 
'f > . -$22.50 $21.00 $20.00 $4.50 
"i as 95, 00 23.00 20.00 4.75 
Ix 8 24.75 22.75 20.75 4.50 
1x10” 24.75 22.75 20.75 4.50 
1x12” 25.25 22.75 21.25 4.25 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine 
Association by members during the period 
Sept. 16 to 30, inclusive. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales, and are 
based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 

Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— _ 1x8” & wadr. & wadr. 

C Select RL...... $44.99 $54.81 $50.75 

D Select Rk. ....- 34.90 51.50 — 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 

ee cchvckeeeeeuecewarea aaa $28.54 $21.04 

SO en Pe eee 27.73 20.80 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 

OR ed OSES Serer ae $22.26 $19.44 

ER; A nts et rar n edie beeen 26.50 20.60 

ae ae ol eee 14.51 

Idaho White Pine 
5&6/4x8” 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & wadr. 
Ce Sct cee ceeewenen een $53.24 $75.75 
IN eS a, ean women 42.09 50.83 





October 26, 1935 


ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices in American funds f. 0. b. Chicago 


or 68% cent rate, effective Sept. 25, on air 
dried Engelmann ‘white spruce boards, D&y 
shiplap, drop siding and ceiling: ; 
Inch— 4” 6” g” 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’ $45.50 $50.50 $50.50 $56. 50 $76.50 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 46.75 46.75 46.75 53.75 75.09 
No. 2, 6-16’... 40.50 39.50 37.50 37.50 48.75 
No. 3, 6-20’.. 32.50 33.50 33.50 34.00 38.00 
No. 4, 6-20’.. 27.75 29.75 31.00 31.00 31.09 
No. 4 Common, 1x4 inch and wider, 4 to 2 
feet, which may contain 20 percent of 4 to 8 
foot, is $29.75. 
54&6/4, 6-16'— 
4"°&wdr. 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 
D&btr.$69.25 $62.25 $64.25 $68.25 $72.25 $82.25 
No. 1.. 63.00 56.00 56.00 56.00 63.00 84.95 
eG, Bs 46.7 75 «46.75 45.75 45.75 45.75 54.50 
No. 3.. 39.25 37.75 38.75 38.75 38.75 42,95 
No. 4. 34. 00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 


Specified lengths—In Dé&better, for 16-foot, 


add $5; 18- and 20-foot, add $10; other 
lengths, add $2. 

In Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common, for 4- and 6. 
inch, 16-, 18- and 20-foot, add $2; 8-inch&wadr,, 


10-, 12-, 18- and 20-foot, add $2. 





























. _— “a No. 4 common, add $2. 
Commons, 53 or 6 , 6-foot Dé&btr., Nos. :. 2 or 3 common, de- 
Colonial Sterling Standard duct $3. 
. MUTT CTC 35.27 28.5 9 va 
EBS, sieneneses 2o eT Feo eee; | Bevel Siding, % inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
ROD BONUS sdvecasessnenteeeecssy 18.00 et ee SOS SHEE OF Sarees Coe ae 
Sugar Pine “Cc” 4” .$27.00 “D” 4”.$24.50 “E” 4” .$15.25 
” rc ” ” 6”. 31.50 6”. 27.00 6”. 17.00 
1&8 5/4x8 6/4x8” | : 7 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— & wadr. & wadr. & wdr. | Lath, spruce and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.20; 
a ae) re $71.29 $69.06 $68.68 | No. 2, $6.70; 32-inch, Nos. 1 and 2, mixed, 
C Select RL...... 66.27 61.67 58.88 | $4.10. 
D Select RL...... 52.82 51.67 46.66 ! 
Suop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 i 
Ne eh wince RN $41.79 $26.55 $21.25 | 
 fcaeepsecsese: 40.94 “2468 "19.06 ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
Se ctannvaconwean 52.90 29.52 22.50 
: Following are average sales prices, these | 
Larch—Douglas Fir being f.o.b. mill figures based on_shortleaf | 
Pieenmion Te. T Bee 220s secere ccevean’s $21.66 weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine | 
Seeeemstem. Tee. 2 BGS ccctveeearecceses 21.32 | mills during the week ended Oct. 19: | 
poarsds, Me. 3 BS OF 6B TEs" 2 cccevccwncs 19.28 Flooring 
Flooring, vert. gr. C&btr. 4” RL....... 39.41 %-inch 4-inch 
| B&better, edge grain........... $59.00 $58.00 
flat grain..... ers |, 37.50 
OAK FLOORING | Me. £ Bat QrOit. oc sccsciescses 33.50 33.00 
| ee 2 BR BUG x cc cecivaesicnes 25.00 25.00 
Following are current quotations on oak Ceiling and Partition ; 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. special points of | Ceiling, 5/8x4” Bé&better Sa we teal eka willie $30.00 
origin—-Memphis and Johnson City, Tenn., : ; a Ho. 1 SE ie eae 3 26.00 
and Alexandria, La.: sartition, 3/4x4” B&better............ 36.00 
13004. # 9” 3x114" Boston partition, 11/16x4” B&better.... 32.00 
jgx2%4” [2x1%2” %x2” %xl’2 | Drop Siding, No. 117, 1x6” B&better.... 31.00 
Clr. qtd. wht....$92.00 $73.00 $60.00 $48.00 | Finish, Surfaced, B&bett 
Clr. qtd. red..... 75.00 6% 5.00 2 00 48.00 | — intish, Surtaced, setter asea 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 64.00 55.00 43. 00 42.00 | IX4” occ e cece eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eeees $42.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 57.00 50.00 43.00 42.00 | IX6RST LoL. e eee eee eee eee ee eens $c. 
Clr. pln. wht.... 65.00 55.00 52.00 43.00 1x5&10 Te re eee ee er Te 53.0 
Clr. pln. red..... 60.00 53.00 48.00 43.00 1x12 nee eee eee teeter tenet eee teens 70.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 53.00 42.00 43.00 37.00 D/AXGES” eee eee eee eens bp 
Sel. pln. red..... 51.00 45.00 40.00 39.00 Bo is Pere Terr eT Tee TT ere TT TTT Oe CT J 
No. 1 com. wht.. 46.00 36.00 36.00 = 33.00 | Casing and Base, B&better 
No. 1 com. red... 45.00 38.00 35.00 33.00 | Centum Saar $49.00 
No. COM occcoce 32.00 30.00 20.00 20.00 | asing, 1x5 5 BARR e ee errno rere eeceees rae 
Myx2" Yex1Ie” yx?” | Berryman atecien 50.0 
Clr. qtd. wht. $70.00 $68.00 | Base, Be” xed eae Wee Wille dee a aend 52.01 
Clr. atd. red 65.00 63.00 | Moldings 
Sel. qtd. wht 56.00 54.00 | Eleted at $3 And GHOOT. occ cccccceccsic 17% off 
Sel. qtd. red 56.00 54.00 ae | SESS Be MA RN ae APS ane Weak 42% off 
Clr. pln. wht 58.00 55.00 $57.00 ae 
Clr. pin. red 56.00 55.00 52.00 - ae — Sa $39.00 
Sel. Pln. wht 53.00 51.00 48.00 S4 No. 1, 1x6 ete eee eee ee eee ee Baad) 
Sel. pln. red.. 52.00 50.00 43.00 , UN icici iar othe ded ow 6 ab oc eele 48.0) 
No. 1 com. wht. 46.00 40.00 40.00 : No. 2 1x12” a wr Pe 25.00 
No. 1 com. red.. 46.00 40.00 36.00 Shiplap, 1x8”, No. 1......- eee rece eee 31.0) 
Noe. B COM .ccvcse 28.00 27.00 No. - ee eer er rH 
New York delivered prices may be obt: 1ined CM No. 2. 1 we peli ich hated th cate ecleche ict 17.00 
by adding to the above the following differ- BE NO. 6, EET oscsecccscorens Sree ewass ” 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For Dimension, S4S 16-Foot : 
ii-inch stock, $8.50; for %-inch, $4; for %- e 7 No. 1 No. & 
and f;-inch, $5. No. 1 2x ee ee $25.50 +328 
Chieago delivered prices may be obtained i sabalne oh hape cid ate sc done 31.00 94.0 
by adding to the above the following differ- 5%10" econo eed ee ese wee 3700 99.00 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For mE ec cerecrrrecsees aay wes sae 
\2-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %4- and Lath %x1%” 4’ ae 
fs-inch, $3.50. BS silat is anc Ale tele va ial nl eve ea ae $3.19 
i 
Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 21.—Following is a list of wholesale prices on tidewater red 
cypress, f. o. b. mill: 

Grades laa 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 } 
Tank, RW&L, rough. - — $96.00 $109.50 $131.50 $131.50 $138.5! 
FAS, RW&L, rough... .$55.00 $62.00 73,00 88.25 112.50 112.50 117.00 
Select, RW&L, rough... 47.00 55.00 55.00 58.25 78.00 78.00 87.00 Fi 
No. 1 Shop, RW&L, rough 34.00 39.00 49.00 51.75 68.00 68.00 76.00 § 
30x, RWE&L, rough..... 22.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Peck, RW&L, rough.... 24.00 26.00 26.00 27.00 CYPRESS SHINGLES 
“A” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 63.50 70.50 78.50 94.50 iene sae sf00 $ $6.00 

‘ 2»eSTS, < oe +0. 
‘B” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 55.00 62.00 62.00 66.00 Primes, 18”.. 4.00 "4.40 
“Cc” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 50.00 57.00 57.00 61.00 Economy, 18” 3.50 3.90 
“D” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 46.00 53.00 53.00 57.00 CYPRESS LATH : 
No.1 com., RW&L, rough 37.00 42.00 42.00 45.00 5 x1%4x48" Nos 3435 
No. 2 com., RW&L, rough 31.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 %x114x32” st 260 i 
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Preservation Manual Makes Re- 
search Results Usable 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 21.—The practice of pres- 
sure treating crossties, poles, posts, bridge tim- 
ber, and other wood used in permanent loca- 
tions under conditions conducive to decay has 
been established in this country for many years, 
and has maintained consistent growth. In the 
ten year period 1921-30, the amount of treated 
timber has averaged over 280,000,000 cubic feet 
annually. This was nearly twice as much as the 
annual average in the preceding decade. The 
literature On pressure wood preservation has 
nevertheless consisted for the most part of pa- 
pers from the Forest Products Laboratory, and 
from commercial wood preservers, and a few 
hooks dealing with wood preservation in gen- 
eral. Practical wood preservers wishing to im- 
prove their practice, and beginners wishing to 
learn the business, found reference material 
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widely scattered, much of it out of date, and 
varied in its authority. This situation is reme- 
died by a new text book on the art of pressure 
treating wood with chemicals to prevent decay, 
a “Manual on Preservative Treatment of Wood 
by Pressure,” which has just been issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. This 
was written by J. D. MacLean, senior engineer 
at the Forest Products Laboratory, maintained 
here by the Forest Service in co-operation with 
the University of Wisconsin. 

The publication is based on the results of ex- 
tensive research at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory and on numerous experiments and observa- 
tions made at commercial treating plants. Draw- 
ing on the accumulated knowledge of his asso- 
ciates at the Federal laboratory, as well as on 
his own store of information, the author has 
outlined the characteristics of both woods and 
preservatives as they affect treatment and he has 
set down in usable form the mathematical ma- 
terial needed in control of treating conditions. 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown AsH— FAS SEL Com Com Com 
4/4 . 45.00 36.00 30.00 24.00 18.00 
De: wcweneses 50.00 41.00 33.00 26.00 19.00 
Ot. sisekewaon 55.00 48.00 40.00 30.00 19.00 
We sakes 60.00 53.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 
Basswoop— 
St icasenen 60.00 50.00 40.00 26.00 18.00 
| era 65.00 55.00 45.00 28.00 20.00 
_, Sea 68.00 58.00 45.00 28.00 20.00 
| ea 75.00 65.00 55.00 30.00 20.00 
a can acs 90.00 80.00 65.00 43.00 .... 
Dl sieewwan 95.00 85.00 70.00 48.00 ... 
_. 5 eerare 53.00 45.00 32.00 22.00 pean 
Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $65; or on 
grade, FAS, $75; No. 1, $55; 5/4, No. 1 and 
better, $70; or on grades, FAS, $80; No. 1, $60. 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Harp MAPpLE— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
_. QB Serase 62.00 47.00 40.00 28.00 14.00 
_, eee 67.00 52.00 42.00 32.00 17.00 
_ , Ree 72.00 57.00 47.00 34.00 17.00 
eee 77.00 62.00 52.00 34.00 18.00 
OO rt diteenats 77.00 62.00 52.00 34.00 18.00 
, eae 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 ..... 
ee 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 ..... 
oe 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 ... 
en. ceakwnan 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 ... 
eS a 150.00 135.00 105.00 ..... pig 
No.1Com No.2 No. 3 
Sorr ELmMm— FAS & Sel om Com 
, EOE 40.00 29.00 24.00 18.00 
| eee 42.00 30.00 24.00 20.00 
_, Sa 43.00 31.00 24.00 20.00 
., ae 45.00 34.00 26.00 20.00 
|, eo 55.00 39.00 28.00 aia 
ee 65.00 49.00 33.00 “as 
4/4 (Narrow) No. 2&Btr.—$28. 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Rock ELmM— FAS Com Com Com 
ee 65.00 40.00 21.00 16.00 
. Sa 70.00 45.00 23.00 18.00 
Ot! iwac aed 75.00 50.00 23.00 18.00 
Bape 80.00 65.00 28.00 21.00 
Renee 90.00 . 75.00 40.00 ..... 
ee sosnnees 100.00 85.00 45.00 30.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
BrreH— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
. oa 60.00 45.00 39.00 29.00 18.00 
_ ee 65.00 50.00 42.00 32.00 18.00 
«Seis 70.00 55.00 47.00 37.00 18.00 
Rater 75.00 65.00 57.00 40.00 19.00 
5 Saree 90.00 75.00 70.00 40.00. ..... 
SS, eee 95.00 80.00 75.00 45.00 .... 
16/4 eww ehed 160.00 196.00 BEBGO .cocs ccc 
ee 52.00 42.00 29.00 .... idem 
__ ea 54.00 44.00 32.00 .... ae 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Sorr MapLe— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
. Gea 50.00 45.00 37.00 25.00 16.50 
2 Pre 55.00 45.00 40.00 26.00 18.00 
6/4 caacdh a iarete 65.00 60.00 45.00 31.00 18.00 
ee 70.00 55.00 50.00 31.00 19.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 19.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
Sold direct to the trade, the average being 
obtained from actual sales reported by many 
mills: 

Royals: 
1-24” 4/9 


_\) SESE Re MN erry eae $4.23 
BUREN Sac vccseacungdensewcpeiene "3.15 
RE kee eee ne eC ch es CRI ge 2.20 
Perfections: 

AO. re eee $3.35 @ $3.60 

TR i ae ee ee 2.50 

MN ga aces dS ore Becca eioh Sed 2.00 
XXXXX: 

gE eran eras ere $2.80@3.25 

. A GREER ei. 

WU GOD: Sb ciwinerccaccacasecianae 1.70@ 2.00 








REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices f.o.b. a 68% @72 cent rate: 
Bevel Siding, %-Inch, 3 to 16 or 3 to 20-Foot 


S1S2E Dry 
Clear 
“All Beart” “A” “EB” 
a Luana oe o$sn.20 $23.25 $21.25 
RS ee eee 29.00 27.00 25.00 
BE aivihiacnie inten eee eee 29.00 27.00 25.00 
ae ia ee wale ox iee eee 33.00 31.00 eeee 


Mill may ship up to 10 percent 3- to 7-foot 
in Clear Heart and “A,” and up to 20% in “B.” 


Bungalow Siding, S1S1E, 4 to 16’ or 
4 





to 20-Foot 

—%"X + %"x . 

| iad 10” 6” ad 16” 13° 
Clear 
“All _— 
heart”’.$38.00 $43.00 $38.50 $40.00 $50.25 $62.25 
A” 36.00 41.00 36.50 38.00 48.25 60.25 

Mill may ship up to 10 percent of 4- to T7- 


foot lengths. 
Economy Drop Siding, 3 to 16- or 3 to 20-Foot 


Clear 4 

“All Heart” oes “3” 
en re $34.50 $32.50 $31.50 
R” Sapna er satinen's 37.50 35.50 34.50 


Mill may ship up to 10 percent of 3- to T- 
foot lengths. 

Special lengths 
are $3 extra. 

Random Shop, Rough, Dry, 8-20 Foot 


in above three workings 


l-inch x 2-inch x 
nT ea waa waie  -. Ji}: ae $41.25 
14° & wdr..... 46.25 14” & wdr..... 51.25 
1% &1%-inch x 21%4-inch x 
LS i ERTS BOSS Get dccasvewves 66.00 
14° & wer. ..-.. BG00. 14° & WGF...5. 76.00 
Specified widths, 12” and narrower, add $3; 
14” and wider, add $5. 
For S1S or S2S, 1”, same; for 14 & 1%”, 


add $1.50; 2”, $1; 2%”, $1.50 


Wide Clear Inch Finish, “All Heart,” 
Dry S2S Random, 6-16’ or 6-20’ 


1x14” 1x16” ints” 1x20” 
$84.00 $90.00 $97.00 $101.00 
1x22-24 1x26” 1x28” 1x30” 
$106.00 $113.00 $118.00 $130.00 
For 1%4- and thicker Clear S2S add $9; 
rough, add $8 to 1” S2S price. 
For S4S add $2 to S2S price; for rough, 


deduct 25 cents; for specified lengths, $2. 
Finish, S2S or S4S, 6- to 16- or 6- to 20-Foot 


4” 5” 6” 8” 10" 19” 
1-inch $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Clr. All-Hrt... 50.50 60.50 53.50 56.50 60.50 65.50 
@ Aa 47.50 58.50 51.50 54.50 58.50 63.50 
gle 42.50 53.50 46.50 49.50 53.50 59.50 
14 -inch— 

Clr. All-Hrt.. 58.50 68.50 61.50 64.50 68.50 73.50 
gg nee Cee 56.50 66.50 59.50 62.50 66.50 71.50 
1% -inch— 

Clr. All-Hrt.. 63.50 73.50 68.50 68.50 73.50 78.50 
a ie eaeeeleS 61.50 71.50 66.50 66.50 71.50 76.50 
2-inch— 

Clr. All-Hrt.. 63.50 73.50 68.50 68.50 73.50 78.50 
of ‘err ere 61.50 71.50 66.50 66.50 71.50 76.50 
For Rough add: To 1”, $1.25; 1%”, 1%” and 


o” 


, 50 cents. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
report the following prices realized f.o.b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 
Oct. 19: 

First Second Third 
PN ck Aa nd wh whew ea $65.55 $58.12 $45.10 
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The fifty charts and tables especially commend 
themselves for the readiness with which they 
yield their information. 

Main divisions of Dr. MacLean’s manual are 
devoted to the effect of wood structure on treat- 
ment; moisture content, specific gravity, and 
air space in wood; preparation of wood for 
treatment; influence of the different treating 
variables on absorption and penetration; their 
effect on the physical condition of the wood; 
and treating specification. The sections dealing 
with wood preservatives and their injection are 
of course accorded a major place. 

Copies of the “Manual on Preservative Treat- 
ment of Wood by Pressure,” Department of 
Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 224, 
can be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., at 15 cents each, 
cash or money order. 





Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of March 3, 1933, of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, published every other week 
at Chicago, Ill., for October 1, 1935. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, } . 
County oF CooxK, 8s. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid. personally appeared 
ELMER C. Hore, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily pa- 
per, the circulation) etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, reauired bv the Act of March 38. 1933, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 


Publisher, The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (a cor- 
poration), 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Editor, Eutmer C. Hors, 6704 Stewart Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Managing Editor, A. L. Forp. 6622 University 
Ave., Chicago, Tl. 


Business Manager. ELMER C. Hote, 6704 Stew- 
art Ave., Chicago, Il. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a cornoration, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern. its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (a corperation), 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


a iy W. Defebaugh, 1120 E. 50th St., Chicago, 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagcees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners. stockholders. and 
securitv holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company. but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given: also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a canacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner: and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation, has any interest di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months nreceding the 
date shown above is (This informa- 
tion is required from daily publications only.) 

ELMER C. HOLgez, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
26th day of September, 1935. 
WItt1aM_MATHIESEN, 
(Seal.) Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Feb. 4, 1937.) 


eee ewww ene 
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{ How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
' In Classified Department 








Two consecutive issues.......... 55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues.........-. 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
| Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 


Heading 


permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED 

















THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shin- 
gles, retail yards, business opportunity, 
timber and timberlands, machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails and equip- 
ment used in logging operations. You 
can get employees, salesmen, employ- 
ment or anything used in lumber and 
allied industries by advertising in the 
Wanted and For Sale department of 
the American Lumberman. 
Send your 


advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Too Late To Classify 


PLIST 


LBR. CONSULTANT WHO KNOWS ALL PHASES 

Of retailing lumber can solve your problems and 

make your yard profitable. Charges reasonable. 
Address “L. 73,” care American Lumberman. 














WANTED 











Employees 


SALES MANAGERS WANTED 


Corporation with chain of retail building material 
stores seeks sales managers to direct selling of 
homes and home improvements. Sales management 
experience, knowledge of building industry desir- 





able. Opportunity to build permanently profitable 
future. Salary plus incentive plan. Replies con- 
fidential Give full particulars. 


Address “‘N. 89" care American Lumberman. 





WTD. PARTNER-MANAGER FOR LUMBER YD. 


In rapidly developing residential district. Best 
South Side Chicago location. Owner has estab- 
lished yard 150x300. Cyclone fenced with frame 
lumber shed and brick building; private switch 
track Unusual opportunity to responsible and 
experienced retail lumberman having reasonable 
amount of money to invest. State age and full 


particulars first 
Address “N. 


letter. 
81," care American Lumberman. 





Employees 





eel 


BOOKKEEPER FOR LARGE CITY RETAIL YD. 


Must be competent to take complete charge of of- 
fice and books, as well as know lumber thoroughly, 
so as to figure lists and sell if necessary. This is 
an unusual opportunity with unlimited possibilities, 
in the livest spot in the entire Middle West. In 
replying, please give experience in detail, also state 
age, nationality, religion, as well as salary expected 
and whether or not now employed. Reply in own 
handwriting or at least send specimen of own 
writing. If interested, we will arrange an interview 
at our expense. 

Address “N. 


79," care American Lumberman. 





EXP’D HARDWARE & PAINT DEPT. MANAGER 


Aggressive building material merchant of Middle 
West plans departmentising his paint, hardware 
and glass business. Want industrious, ambitious 
and experienced young man to manage. Must 
have executive ability to direct one or two out- 
side solicitors. Knowledge of lumber, woodwork 
and builders’ supplies not essential but desirable. 
Applicant should state age, experience, references, 
and salaries received from former connections. 
Address ‘‘N. 57,” care American Lumberman. 





PLANING MILL MACHINE MAN 


To keep up Yates 91 machine and also timber sizer. 
Must be an expert and capable of making all pat- 
terns of lumber. 

GRAYSON LUMBER COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala. 





October 26, 193; 














WANTED » | 





Employment 


RETAIL LUMBERMAN 

12 years’ experience as manager, in yard handling 
fir, western pine, yellow pine, coal, cement, Paint 
wire and fence post. Can figure my own esti. 
mates and rough plans. Good bookkeeper and ¢yj. 
lector. I am 40 years old, married. Can furnish 
best ref. 
Address 96,”° 


“N, care American Lumberman, 





OPERATING SUPT. OPEN FOR POSITION 


Thoroughly experienced from stump to car. A 
good organizer and executive. Good reference, 
Address “‘N. 97,’’ care American Lumberman,. 


POSITION AS GEN’L. SUPT. OR YARD FOREMAN 


Over 20 years’ experience. Reliable and capable, 
Thoroly versed in the grades of hardwood and hem. 
lock. Efficient handler of men—results at lowest 
costs. Given a trial it will be to your satisfaction, 
Age 38, married, A-1 references. 

Address “‘N. 73," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS LUMBER SALESMAN 


In Wis. territory; experienced and have following. 
Address “N. 69,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 


By draftsman, estimator, salesman and biller with 
lumber, millwork, cabinet and store front experi- 
ence. Now employed. Could invest in going business 

Address “‘N. 80," care American Lumberman. 














EXP’D. MILLWORK ESTIMATOR & SALESMAN 


Familiar with listing and figuring all types of 
plan work for special woodwork plant in Denver. 
State age, education, experience and salary ex- 
pected. 


Address “‘N. 75,” care American Lumberman. 





Employment 


SALESMAN—SALES MANAGER—OR BUYER 


25 yrs. experience mill, wholesale, retail, all woods, 
principally Pacific Coast export and domestic yard 
stocks, car material, factory, industrial. Unusually 
large acquaintance Pacific N. W. mills. Have 
bought and sold lumber all over U. S. and foreign 





countries. Single—now located Pacific Coast but 
will go anywhere. Fully capable; finest references. 
Address ‘‘N. 46," care American Lumberman. 





AUDITOR AND ACCUUNTANT 


Experienced, lumber manufacturing plants. A-1 
references. 
Address “N. 48," care American Lumberman. 





SUP’T., DETAILER ESTIMATOR 


Architectural woodwork, fixtures. Ist class ref 
Go anywhere, prefer Southern States. J. P. D., 
7024 6th Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


25 years’ experience. 
Address “N. 63,” 





care American Lumberman. 





BUYING OR SELLING 


Northwest Forest Products, 20 years experience 
Rail and Intercoastal lumber, bank and trade ref- 
erences. 


Address ‘“‘N. 86’" care American Lumberman. 





MANAGER, WITH 25 YRS. EXPERIENCE 


Is open for a position. Can handle any part of any 
ordinary yard. 
Address “No. 87” care American Lumberman. 





MIDDLE AGE MAN WANTS JOB 


As manager in lumber, coal and building material 
yard. 30 years experience. Hard worker. Honest. 
Doesn't drink. Good salesman. Able to handle en- 
tire works in retail business. The bigger, the better 
I like it, but will also consider small yard and work 
for smaller pay. Guaranteed satisfaction. 
Address “N. 93" care American Lumberman. 





MILLWORK ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 


Familiar Listing, Figuring all Types of Plans, 
Special Millwork, Lumber. Hardware. Can also 
Bill and Detail into Mill, Draw House Plans. Want 
steady position with good reliable company. 
Address “N. 94°" care American Lumberman. 





SASH, DOOR, MILLWORK SALESMAN 


Also Estimator. 20 years’ experience. Go any where. 
Address “N. 95" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS SUPT. OR FOREMAN 


Box factory or planing mill. Twenty-five years’ 
experience; excellent references. Good mechanic, 
Present employment through December Ist. 

B. A. NESSMAN, Eagle River, Wisconsin. 


WTD POSITION AS SASH & DOOR SALESMAN 


Wis., No. Ill. and Minn. experience, and acquainted 
with the trade. 
Address ‘“‘N. 





70," care American Lumberman. 





MANAGER OR ASSISTANT—20 YRS. EXP. 


Proficient in all departments of retail business, both 
large city and country yard experience. Best ref- 
erences; southern connection preferred. 

Address “N. 62,” care American Lumberman. 





DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 





Lumber and Dimension 


WANTED—OAK TIE SIDINGS 


4/4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. in Oak, also Beech, Birch, 
Maple and Oak clear squares. 
Address “N. 67,” care American Lumberman. 


No. 1 COM. & BET. CURLY HARD & SOFT 
MAPLE 








4/4 to 10/4. Will consider lots as small as 100. 
Write full description and prices. 
Address ‘“‘N. 90". care American Lumberman. 





Forestry 





Retail Lumber Yards 


AM IN THE MARKET FOR A DESIRABLE 
Lumber and material yard in a small Midwester® 
city. 

Address “‘N. 





84” care American Lumberman. 
amas 





Miscellaneous 


WANTED TO BUY 


Used cement block equipment. Must be cheaP 
State cash price. 
Address “‘N. 40.” 


WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING! 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shin- 
gles, new or second-hand machinery; engines 
boilers, electrical machinery, locomotives, car 
rails, business opportunity, timber and timber lands, 
or anything used in the lumber industry, you = 
get it at a small cost by advertising in n 
“Wanted Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBE 
MAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 


care American Lumberman. 
il 




















































































PUBLISH 
WHOLE ! 

















